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WHO'S WHO 


CAPTAIN JOHN SPENSER, pen-name for an ex- 
perienced and distinguished army officer, has doubt- 
less sensed the interest of the civilian for a simple, 
untechnical explanation of the way in which the 
most modern armies are meeting brand-new prob- 
lems. . . . JOSEPH A, BREIG is thirty-six, mar- 
ried, has two daughters, one son; a rewrite man 
and columnist (father, not son) for the Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph. An alumnus of St. Vincent Archab- 
bey and Notre Dame University, he has written 
extensively for the Catholic press. . . . ARNOLD 
LUNN was uneasy when his last visit to America 
began to delay his return to England. He felt keen- 
ly that his peace of mind would be greatest when 
he was in the midst of things. Not strange for Mr. 
Lunn, who has always lived in the midst of things 
and managed to keep his head, his spiritual out- 
look and his realism. But true enough, too, of those 
now around him, as his picture of war-time Britain 
indicates. ... JOHN A. TOOMEY is alive to trends 
and coincidences. Trends toward studying back- 
grounds of contemporary events are popular these 
days, he observed. Coincidence of present Russo- 
German battles with the places Napoleon’s hapless 
legions marched over made him believe readers 
would welcome the light the past sheds on the 
geography of today. . . . ROBERT E. CURDA’S 
latest contribution to our pages proposes a cheer- 
ing aspect to what is generally considered a song 
of calamity. He is a production analyst in Chicago. 
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ANYONE who reads the conditions upon which 
the protection of Iceland is entrusted to the United 
States, will be impressed by their detailed precision. 
Iceland’s Prime Minister, Herman Jonasson, takes 
no chances. Our land, sea and air forces must be 
withdrawn from Iceland immediately on conclusion 
of the present war. The country’s “absolute inde- 
pendence and sovereignty” must be rigorously re- 
spected, its safety consulted. The United States, if 
it undertake this defense, must be strong enough, 
especially in planes, to “meet every eventuality.” 
In other words, Iceland tolerates this extraordi- 
nary procedure solely as a grim necessity of de- 
fense strategy. This move is based upon the hy- 
pothesis that Hitler’s European, Asiatic, African 
strategy is but preliminary to an elaborate and re- 
motely planned assault on the Americas and finally 
on the United States. The truth of this hypothesis, 
in this country, is widely asserted and widely de- 
nied; but if it is taken seriously, and the President 
takes it seriously, the measures of defense taken 
to cope with it will themselves be unusual, sensa- 
tional. The occupation of Iceland, in this instance, 
is but a logical sequence to aid to Britain and to 
the lend-lease bill. 


CERTAIN people in this country may resemble, in 
the language of Bishop Hurley of St. Augustine, 
the ostrich in their unreadiness to give due credit 
to Nazi imminence. But not all who dread war are 
of the ostrich-like variety. Like Bishop Hurley, 
they are attached to the “basic issue” of national 
security. They fully realize that the “Nazi lust for 
world domination” may “sooner or later force us 
to take up arms.”’ But they are likewise extremely 
aware that issues of war (like issues of peace) can 
be made ladders for revolutionary schemers; a 
spearhead for radical and permanent changes in 
the very essence of the nation. Realism as to 
threats from abroad does not preclude realism as 
to the threat from within. Like Iceland’s Premier, 
such twofold realists have no desire to see bona 
fide military strategy subtly converted into a chan- 
nel for social and political changes which of them- 
selves have no relation to defense. The wider the 
defense spread, in geography and in men, the 
greater the call for unrelenting vigilance against 
war fever and against germs of social and political 
dissolution which pursue their own destructive 
ends. If, in spite of all prayer and labor for peace, 
war does befall us, let it find us as completely 
armed against the dangers from within as against 
the assaults from without. Let it see us as deter- 
mined as Premier Jonasson appears to be for his 
own people that when the storm is past, the walls 
of our nation’s freedom shall yet be found standing 
intact. 
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CORRECTION is to be made in last week’s issue, 
page 374, article on Russia. Read: “proposal .. . to 
Mr. Litvinov . . . by President Roosevelt” (instead 
of “by President Hoover”). The passage refers to 
the discussion of religious liberty in Russia at the 
time of the United States’ recognition of the Soviet 
Government in 1933. According to Religious News 
Service, a high official of the Provisional Commit- 
tee of the World Council of Churches, which is 
composed of seventy-two non-Catholic communions 
in twenty-six countries, recently informed the Ser- 
vice that Protestants generally would support de- 
mands made by this Government that the Soviets 
restore religious freedom. The United States Bap- 
tist, published in Washington, D. C., opposes the 
idea that religious liberty in Russia should be 
“bought at the price of guns and ammunition,” but 
favors moves to offer aid to Russia on condition 
religious liberty be granted, “if and when the Rus- 
sian Government formally requests such aid.” 
Protestant demands, according to the church offi- 
cial already spoken of, would involve six points 
considered necessary: (1) liberty of conscience; 
(2) liberty of religious assembly; (3) liberty to 
distribute the Bible; (4) liberty to give religious 
instruction to children and youth; (5) restoration 
of church buildings to congregations; (6) release 
of hundreds of imprisoned and exiled priests and 
pastors. Proposals in the AMERICA article added 
the cessation of anti-religious propaganda. They 
implied number 1 of the Protestant proposals. The 
Protestants add numbers 2 and 3 as here given: 
religious assembly and liberty to distribute the 
Bible. Russian Orthodox groups, through the Rus- 
sian-American National Committee, have addressed 
a detailed statement to the President protesting 
against United States aid “not to Russia, not to the 
Russian people, but to the Red dictatorship.” 


THE war debate continued. . . . Secretary Knox 
intimated that United States forces in Iceland have 
been ordered by President Roosevelt to shoot if 
necessary. . . . Wendell L. Willkie, following a 
White House luncheon, urged immediate establish- 
ment of United States air and naval bases in North- 
ern Ireland or Scotland. . . . Prime Minister 
Churchill predicted collaboration of the United 
States and British navies, assailed United States 
Senator Wheeler because of the latter’s revelation 
concerning American occupation of Iceland. .. . 
Atlanta, Ga., officials refused the city auditorium 
for an America-First-Committee speech by Senator 
Wheeler. . . . After picketing the White House for 
forty days in protest against President Roosevelt's 
foreign policy, the American Peace Mobilization, 
widely regarded as a Communist-front group, 
about-faced, came out for aid to the Soviet Union, 























Great Britain. . . . The National Maritime Union 
high command also switched, called for support of 
the Soviet Union, Britain. . . . British Generals, 
Wavell and Auchinleck, called for American man- 
power. . . . Federal Administrator McNutt de- 
clared “the time has come to act” in the Pacific. 
...In a Living Church poll, 84 per cent of the 
Episcopalian clergy favored American entry into 
the war if that is necessary to prevent a German 
victory. .. . Bishop Joseph P. Hurley of St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., asserted the decision for war or peace 
should be left to President Roosevelt... . The War 
Department recommended retention of drafted 
men, the National Guard, reserve officers over the 
time limit, and removal of the ban against sending 
American troops outside the Western Hemisphere. 
. . . In an international broadcast, Wendell L. 
Willkie stated he was sure the United States Navy 
would soon insure deliveries to Britain. . . . Doug- 
las Fairbanks, Jr., movie actor and President 
Roosevelt’s special envoy to South America, told 
radio listeners that the “vanguard of Hitler’s army 
is right now preparing for a Nazi Putsch below the 
Rio Grande.” 


PUBLIC opinion ran heavily against war... . Re- 
turns received thus far in a poll of New York State 
by the New York News showed 68.7 per cent of the 
voters opposing United States entry into the war. 
. .. A four-to-one anti-war vote was pouring into 
the Chicago Tribune in its poll of Illinois. ...A 
Gallup poll taken since the outbreak of the Bolshe- 
vik-Nazi war revealed an increase of anti-war sen- 
timent. In June, 76 per cent of the American people 
were against war; today, 79 per cent are opposed 
to entry, the poll stated. . . . Senator Shipstead 
charged that “the war makers” are attempting to 
avoid the Constitutional provision giving Congress 
exclusive power to declare war. . . . Speaking in 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Judge Clare G. 
Fenerty denounced American aid to Soviet Russia, 
opposed participation in foreign wars. . . . Secre- 
tary Knox’s demand that the United States Navy 
“clear the Atlantic of the German menace,” was 
characterized by Senator Tobey as a “scream 
bomb” designed to frighten the American people 
into total war. . . . Asserting that the American 
occupation of Iceland “can be considered as an- 
other step to edge us into war, not a step toward 
defense,” General Robert E. Wood, national chair- 
man of the America First Committee, urged a 
national referendum on the question of United 
States participation in the war. He asserted that 
the foreign policy of the United States “originates 
in New York City, where the wealthy and upper- 
class native element is so dominated by financial 
and social ties with Great Britain that it has be- 
come a class of colonials, not Americans—the class 
that is preaching permanent union with Britain.” 
. .. Defending his revelation of the Iceland occupa- 
tion, Senator Wheeler declared Iceland had already 
been occupied when he divulged the information, 
and added: “Secondly, I believe that the American 
people have a right to know every step that is 


being taken by the Administration, which intends 
to involve us in war. . . . The only reason Britain 
wanted us to take over Iceland was to draw us into 
the war.” The President does not ask Congress for 
a declaration of war because he “knows he can’t 
get a declaration through Congress,” Senator 
Wheeler asserted. 


ONCE again, the Atlantic Monthly uses the meth- 
od of sly insinuation in its chronic distaste of the 
Catholic Church. Douglas Miller is the instrument 
in this latest instance. Mr. Miller, a former com- 
mercial attaché in Berlin, is deeply concerned about 
the steadfastness of the Pope and the loyalty of 
American Catholic citizens toward their nation. 
Mr. Miller trembles with fear over the question: 
“How far will the Catholic Church be able to pro- 
tect itself? It has no weapons of force.” In dire 
despair, he prophesied: “If Hitler wins in Europe, 
he will control the Pope, the Vatican, the over- 
whelming majority of the Catholic Church, and its 
central executive organization.” Not so, Mr. Miller, 
not so. No Hitler, no dictator, no tyrant, can con- 
trol the Pope or the Church. Neither can Mussolini. 
They can imprison or kill the Pope; but they can- 
not control him, for he is the Vicar of Christ on 
earth. They can persecute the Church, smash it 
here and there, but no earthly force can control 
and subdue it, for it is the Church of Christ. Mr. 
Miller is a poor prophet but a shrewd propagandist. 
He asks questions that are seeds planted to blossom 
into bigotry in the minds of the Atlantic Monthly 
readers: “Can Hitler and Mussolini, by putting 
pressure upon the church in Rome, assure them- 
selves that such pressure could be relayed indi- 
rectly to Catholic bodies on this side of the water— 
not only in the United States but in Latin America 
as well?” Very clever, Mr. Miller, but quite slimy. 
The answer is: “They cannot.” The Church in 
Rome would not do so. The Church in America 
would not stand it. Mr. Miller clothes another foul 
punch in another question: “Will the Catholic 
Church, in order to save its European property and 
protect the lives of its leaders, have to consent to 
a political compromise which would endanger our 
safety insofar as American Catholics follow their 
Church?” The italics are ours, the insult to every 
American Catholic and non-Catholic citizen is Mr. 
Miller’s and the Atlantic Monthly’s. The question is 
a craven and cowardly method of making a charge 
of disloyalty and subversion against the Catholic 
Church in the United States and against American 
Catholic citizens. Mr. Miller rises to the heights of 
silliness in his question: “Would Hitler even go so 
far as to hold the Church up to ransom?” Mr. 
Miller can answer for Hitler. As to the Catholic 
Church, it will not endure being held up to ransom, 
and will not yield to Hitler or Mussolini or Stalin or 
Mr. Miller or the Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Miller says 
that “these speculations raise alarming possibilities 
for the future.” They do. The “possibilities” that 
are “alarming” are the national disunity and the 
religious bigotry which Mr. Miller, the Protestant 
Digest, PM and the Atlantic Monthly foment. 
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GREATER Germany’s Bishops, led by Cardinal 
Bertram of Breslau, appealed, according to an AP 
dispatch of July 6 from Berlin, to Catholics to 
stand fast in their faith at a time when “existence 
or non-existence of Christianity” in Germany is at 
stake. A pastoral letter, framed apparently six 
months ago at Fulda, outlined recent “limitations” 
put on the Church and emphasized dangers which 
it said the Church was facing. Among these limita- 
tions were enumerated: loss of the schools; of the 
kindergartens or day nurseries; confiscation of 
convents and monasteries; the Church “virtually 
without a press.” A book had been published in 
which readers were told Germany faced a choice 
between “Christ and the Fatherland.” War sacri- 
fices of the Church, of soldiers, priests and stu- 
dents, were praised, and loyalty to the Government 
proclaimed. 


IMAGINE the chief executive of a republic saying 
the following at this moment: 

I state with all the desired clarity and emphasis, 
that my government will be Roman Catholic, and 
for this will give all its cooperation to the clergy. 

. . . In general, it would be very helpful if Catholi- 

cism became a working part of all the different 

phases of our existence. 
Who made such an astonishing declaration? Fran- 
co—Pétain—de Valera? Guess again. It was the 
President of Haiti, Elie Lescot, but a “stone’s 
throw” from our shores. If you doubt, read it for 
yourself in the June issue of the Voice of St. John, 
published by the zealous Rev. George Farley- 
Foisey, at his mission in Dame-Marie, Haiti. 


COUNSEL was uttered by Archbishop McNicholas 
of Cincinnati, when he spoke at the twelfth na- 
tional convention of the Catholic Students Mission 
Crusade in Rochester, N. Y., against “a thousand 
unconnected movements and an equal number of 
unrelated groups,” who are “flattering our young 
people and making them self-conscious.” Youth, he 
insisted, should not be considered as a “group 
apart,” but is “of the very mind, heart and soul of 
domestic, civil and religious society.” 


FORCEFUL attacks upon racial discrimination in 
every field of human activity and especially in the 
ranks of labor were made by the Most Rev. Karl 
J. Alter, D.D., Bishop of Toledo, at the employes’ 
section of the National Eucharistic Congress in St. 
Paul. The Bishop spoke in reply to a question put 
to him by Joseph Albright, Negro member of the 
St. Paul Labor and Trades Assembly, who had 
aroused applause from priests and laity at the 
meeting by his words: “There cannot be a final 
solution to the problem of securing full rights for 
labor until all labor is included in the struggle for 
these rights.” The Bishop cited the long record of 
the Church in its relentless war on social inequali- 
ties and pledged a continuance of the fight in in- 
creasing tempo. 
THREE weeks’ summer school on the liturgy, for 
priests, is announced for July 14 to August 1 at 
St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Ill. An 
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able faculty has been assembled of leading liturgi- 
cal scholars. Some topics treated will be: Doctrinal 
Background, The Sacramental Liturgy, The Mass, 
Liturgical Movement, Liturgical Year, Parish Par- 
ticipation, Dialog Mass, High Mass, the Chant. 


GENERAL approval, by Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish leaders, of the New York State “released- 
time” plan for affording religious instruction to 
public-school children sets into unpleasant promi- 
nence a belated campaign against the project now 
being waged by certain groups headed by Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise. They include in their condemna- 
tion all types of “fair-play” legislation, such as free 
text books or bus transportation available to Cath- 
olic children. One of the anomalies of last year’s 
protests against the plan was the association there- 
with of Prof. William Heard Kilpatrick, of Colum- 
bia Teachers’ College, who has been selected to 
lead discussions at the Williamstown Institute of 
Human Relations in August. It is difficult to see 
how Dr. Kilpatrick manages to reconcile his own 
philosophy of tolerance and cultural diversity with 
the denial of elementary religious rights to chil- 
dren. 


HIGHLY undemocratic, from the standpoint of the 
anti released-time campaigners, and reactionary, 
not to say Fascistic, was the action of the Anglican 
Archbishop of York, in England, Dr. Temple, who 
moved an important resolution on religious educa- 
tion at the final meeting of the summer session of 
the Church of England Assembly. The Assembly 
unanimously declared that it is “convinced of the 
need of a true Christian education in all the schools 
of the country.” It “strongly urges” as one of five 
points that “in all schools a Christian education 
should be given (except where parents wish to 
withdraw their children from it) by teachers will- 
ing and competent to give it.” Also “in all schools 
there should be an act of worship at the beginning 
of the day.” The Archbishop was of the impression 
that the “possibility of Christian civilization” was 
implied in such a course. Evidently he had not 
apprehended therein any particular danger to 
democracy. 


FOUR hundred years ago Father Juan de Padilla, 
heroic Franciscan missionary, was martyred by 
the Quivira Indians at what is now Lyons, Kansas, 
in the Diocese of Wichita. On June 5, a magnificent 
celebration, crowned by the Holy Mass, occurred 
at this site, and was addressed by Bishop Espelage, 
of Gallup, and Bishop Winkelmann of Wichita. 


TODAY the Indians of this country do not martyr 
good clergymen, but take them when specially de- 
serving into their tribes. Rumors are current that 
the Editor of AMERICA, author of Saint Among 
Savages, has been made a Chief by the descendants 
of the people he wrote about. If this rumor is veri- 
fied upon the Chief’s, we mean the Editor’s, return 
from a Northern peregrination, members of 
AMERIcA’s Staff will claim a share in the tribal 
honors. 














THE NEW ARMY UNITS 
MEET NEW DEFENSE NEEDS 


CAPTAIN JOHN SPENSER 

















IN two recent articles, (AMERICA, May 3 and May 
24) I have taken the position that most of Ameri- 
ca’s current military effort is merely the result of 
growing up, of being able to put flesh and muscle 
to the bare bones of what was for decades a mere 
skeleton organization, starved through twenty 
years of an economy and pacifist era. This posi- 
tion is generally true, even though there are minor 
exceptions. The exceptions are indeed minor al- 
though they have received the most of the head- 
line space in the newspapers. 

The measure of their minority may be seen from 
the fact that, of combat divisions now in train- 
ing camps, eighteen are National Guard divisions 
of the old “square” type with four infantry regi- 
ments each; and only nine are regular army divi- 
sions of the new “triangular” type with three in- 
fantry regiments each. Nor are even these “new” 
regular divisions so “new” after all. They are mo- 
torized, but so are the Guard divisions, and it is 
a fact that the National Guard artillery was all 
motorized before the divisions of the regular artil- 
lery were. 

However, it is perhaps not correct to emphasize 
the difference between “square” and “triangular” 
divisions as between something old and something 
new. We have had experimental triangular divi- 
sions for almost a decade. It is better to emphasize 
the fact that the major fighting force of America’s 
Army is in these divisions, and that the really 
“new” units in the Army are very new indeed. 
The old square division is old, of course; the “new” 
triangular division was born some years ago; even 
the newer “armored” division with its “tanks” and 
“combat cars” is the outgrowth of World War tank 
battalions in the infantry, and post-War “mecha- 
nized” regiments and brigades in the cavalry. The 
really new elements of our Army are what are 
called “‘non-divisional” troops. These are few and 
still experimental by comparison with the size and 
settled organization found in the basic fighting 
divisions. 

One of the new types of unit is the “parachute 
battalion,” of which we have a single battalion 
now down in Georgia, totaling about 500 men. It 
is probable that one or two more will be formed, 
since, after all, 500 men is a small number when 
there is much fighting to be done. Now, of course, 
ours is an army formed and framed for the de- 
fense of America. You wonder what use in de- 
fensive war there will be for parachute troops 


whose use has principally and most conspicuously 
been by armies invading other countries. They were 
dropped on air fields, to cripple aviation until 
ground forces could come up and seize the entire 
neighborhood. They were used for forays against 
bridges and against vital centers of communica- 
tion. 

We are not invading; what need have we of 
parachute troops? But suppose an enemy does 
commence to invade America. Every effort will be 
bent toward his destruction before he can be 
strongly reinforced by beach or port. One of those 
efforts will be to disrupt his communications; an- 
other will be to cripple his use of aviation from the 
few fields that will be available to him. The major 
part of the effort of the American army which 
would be mobilized against him would be a defen- 
sive effort, to thrust him into the sea before he 
become strong, as the Germans came down and 
thrust the British into the Aegean off the Grecian 
peninsula. 

Such an effort, although broadly for defense 
purposes, would in its action be offensive fighting. 
For offensive fighting, parachute troops are valu- 
able, as Germany demonstrated in Holland and in 
Crete. So we are to have some parachute bat- 
talions, not many, but good ones, and numerous 
enough to do the special tasks in limited areas in 
which an invader might have secured a slight foot- 
hold. 

Another of the new types of military force is the 
balloon-barrage unit now in process of formation 
in North Carolina. This is in imitation of the 
British, who have found them of some value in the 
protection of certain vital localities of the British 
Isles. Our army created during the World War 
certain “sausage” balloons, which hung in fixed 
positions over definite areas to observe from their 
bird’s-eye positions what was going on within the 
enemy lines, and to correct and adjust shell fire 
from our own artillery far behind our own lines. 
These were vulnerable to enemy armed planes, and 
many were shot down; but when they were up 
they did yeoman service and the doughboys on 
the ground had much less trouble getting rapid 
and effective support from their own artillery back 
of the lines. 

Faster speeds of fighting planes seemed, after 
the war, to militate against the use of fixed balloons 
for this purpose. The British, however, have com- 
menced the use of them in large numbers for the 
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aerial defense of an area. Protected to some ex- 
tent by anti-aircraft artillery fire from the ground 
and by patrols of fighting planes in the air, they 
have proved useful enough to justify their main- 
tenance. What if some are lost by enemy attack? 
The soldier learns to take losses, and to weigh 
them. Just because an occasional “tank” has been 
disabled, he does not abandon tanks. Just because 
an occasional machine gun is shot up, he does not 
abandon machine guns. He calculates losses, and 
balances losses against effectiveness. And so, with 
close cooperation between the Coast Artillery 
(which controls anti-aircraft units) and the Air 
Corps (which once had the balloons and still has 
the fighting planes), a Balloon Barrage Training 
School is in process of formation in the Tar Heel 
State. 

It is small. Less than a thousand men are being 
used as a starter. But it is new. It is experimental. 
It is preparing to train others. Eventually, since 
the centers which will need to be protected against 
aerial attack in case of invasion are very many, 
it will prove to have been but the nucleus of a 
broad activity. This activity will be highly local- 
ized. Armored divisions may be dashed about the 
country to smash an invasion. Parachute troops 
may be quickly flown to the neighborhood where 
their tasks will have to be performed. Not so the 
balloon-barrage units. Enemy planes may fly at 
hundreds of miles per hour to threaten the bridges 
of the Hudson, the arsenals and manufacturies be- 
side the Charles, the Connecticut, or the Schuylkill. 
The defenders must be there to greet them with 
all the warmth of bursting shells, with all the 
tangles of balloon cables, with all the spit-fires of 
combat planes. In other words, there will have to 
be a vast number of these balloon-barrage units, 
as many of them as there are extremely vital 
points to be protected. 

This will mean localization, and that fact leads 
us to the next recent and novel development in our 
defense organization. 

Nine months ago the National Guard units of 
the various States were “ordered” into Federal 
service. Whether they will remain away from their 
homes for more than the “twelve consecutive 
months” which the law authorized, is still a moot 
question. In any event, their States were denuded 
of local protective forces when they left. So Con- 
gress authorized the States to form local “home 
guards” or “State guards” to take their places in 
town and city. The raising of these forces has been 
by-and-large a State function, although the War 
Department has been loaning some equipment for 
them, and has been transferring for pay certain 
other equipment, and although the Act of Congress 
authorizing their formation (such an Act was nec- 
essary under the Constitution) kept in Federal 
hands the “administration” and “discipline for 
training” of these home guards, 

It was at first imagined that these “home 
guards” would be used to guard important spots 
against sabotage and to do strike duty. Indeed, 
early this year, when strikes were multiplying in 
industries, Secretary of War Stimson went so far 
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as to imply that this would be their chief function, 
“to maintain order’ in such periods of “industrial 
unrest” as always arose in connection with great 
productive expansions. This interpretation of their 
use has, however, tended to disappear with the 
forthright, direct, Federal action in the recent 
California strike case at the North American Avia- 
tion plant. The troops which moved to that plant 
were regulars. 

What, then, will be the usefulness of these “home 
guards” for the projected defense of America? 
Regular troops and the organized National Guards- 
men will move toward the theatre of active opera- 
tions, to form a front line against an invader, and 
the attempt to thrust an invader back into the sea 
—the regulars in the very front line, the guards- 
men as concentrated reserves in the immediate 
rear of the theatre of operations. The “home 
guards” will be needed in every locality within a 
thousand miles of the front. Perhaps they will do 
traffic duty to guide refugees from the battle area; 
perhaps they will be augmented by civilians to 
form “Air Raid Precaution” units; perhaps they 
will take over much of the task of manning the 
local anti-aircraft and balloon barrage installations. 
They will be older men; they will not be sufficient- 
ly hardened for extended operations in mobile war- 
fare; but they will be quite capable of performing 
static tasks. Seasoned with liberal sprinklings from 
the American Legion, battle-broken veterans who 
will not “scare” easily, they may be augmented 
into an all inclusive defense force. They will be 
the modern version of the Colonial settler who car- 
ried his rifle to church every Sunday, whether he 
was enrolled as a member of the local “minute- 
men” or not. 

Their tasks, as we have seen, will be local tasks. 
But their efforts will have to be coordinated with 
the efforts of the more active broader-reaching 
units of the army at large, flying aviators whose 
battlefield may be a couple of hundred miles 
square, military supply and traffic personnel who 
must operate through areas many leagues from 
the battle front, but areas nevertheless where there 
will be much work for “home guards” to do. This 
leads us, of course, to consider the “home guards” 
a vital part of the general defense program of 
America, not as a merely local matter. This con- 
ception requires that the “home guards” be co- 
ordinated and amalgamated into the broad or- 
ganization of the country’s defense force as a 
whole. 

Local enrolments are being made in various 
emergency forces: in the air-raid warning system, 
in the motor-transport and ambulance services, as 
well as in the home guards. If the defense as a 
whole is to be conducted as a whole, and not as a 
series of disconnected acts, the entire civilian ef- 
fort must be organized into a co-ordinated whole. 
This is the mission, this is the future of the “home 
guards,” even though few have yet had the fore- 
handed imagination to realize it. The creation of 
such a broad organization is the next logical step 
for the complete and thorough defense of our 


country. 

















SAINT FRANCIS RENTS A HOUSE 
ON PITTSBURGH'S SOUTH SIDE 


JOSEPH A. BREIG 














NOTHING is more fun than watching how God 
moves in mysterious ways, His wonders to per- 
form. Not the least of the fascinations is the 
glimpses one gets of the Divine humor. The par- 
ticular joke I have in mind is the founding of the 
newest of the Houses of Hospitality which have 
sprung out of the Catholic Worker movement 
that was started by Peter Maurin and Dorothy 
Day. 

Saint Francis of Assisi would be entertained by 
the story. He would tuck a stick under his chin 
like a fiddle, and drawing across it another stick 
for a bow, he would go singing through the brick 
and steel wilderness of Pittsburgh’s South Side, 
composing a tone poem about Brother Matthew 
and Jim Flannery and Rita Schilken; and if 
Brother Matthew were embarrassed, so much the 
better for the joke. 

Brother Matthew, for a year, had been living at 
Pittsburgh’s original House of Hospitality, St. Jo- 
seph’s, which had grown to the proportions of a 
warehouse, feeding a thousand men a day and 
sleeping hundreds, from its humble beginnings in 
a tiny abandoned storeroom. Brother Matthew got 
along comfortably enough until he made the mis- 
take of writing an article for a magazine. 

The article, entitled Hostesses Wanted, appeared 
in the Ave Maria, under the pen name Will Woods. 
It was a plea for more interest by women in the 
problem of transients. Possibly, Brother Matthew 
was yearning for some home cooking. He makes 
no denial when taxed with it. He grins. 

Anyhow, the article mentioned Constance Edger- 
ton, a Franciscan Tertiary, who operates what is 
called the Court of Kindness in Janesville, Wis- 
consin. The Court of Kindness, wrote Brother 
Matthew, was an example of what women could 
do. The article fell into the hands of the lady in 
question; and she wrote to Brother Matthew, say- 
ing that she had in mind a woman who would like 
to do something of the kind. Would Brother Mat- 
thew undertake to find a suitable location in Pitts- 
burgh? 

Obviously, he had not much choice. He enlisted 
Jim Flannery, and they set forth on their quest. 
Across the Monongahela River, above the flats 
where squat the roaring steel mills, there is a 
teeming community built on precipitous hills. 
Streets zigzag upward under an “incline,” which 
is a species of street car which rises as steeply as 
a fast-climbing airplane. Half-way up is St. Mi- 


chael’s Church, which sponsors the famous Pas- 
sion Play, Veronica’s Veil. Higher still, like the 
eyrie of an eagle, is the monastery of the Passion- 
ist Fathers, St. Paul’s. It was here that the hunters 
stopped one day to get a little rest for their aching 
feet. 

They told their story to Father Matthew. Father 
Matthew listened to Brother Matthew, and was 
frankly bewildered. But the priests at St. Michael’s, 
he wondered, might not they be able to help? After 
all, they knew every canyon and cliff-side in the 
district. Brother Matthew and Jim Flannery de- 
cided to call there the next day. But when they 
got back to St. Joseph’s House, there was another 
letter from Miss Edgerton. 

She was sorry, she wrote, but the woman she 
had mentioned had changed her mind about com- 
ing to Pittsburgh. Brother Matthew sighed, and 
nursed his aching feet, thinking how pleasant it 
would be not to climb those hills tomorrow. He had 
forgotten Jim Flannery. Flannery said firmly that 
they were not going to waste all that tramping. 
If there was to be no Court of Kindness, at least 
they might find a place for a future House of 
Hospitality. 

Resuming their quest next day, they met Rita 
Schilken, whose vocation is the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, and whose avocation is such 
corporal works of mercy as she can find. She joined 
the odyssey. At St. Michael’s, they were received 
by Father Wendelin, an assistant. Father Wendelin 
was inquisitorial. By means of a barrage of ques- 
tions, he learned all about Houses of Hospitality 
and the Catholic Worker movement. Then he sum- 
moned the pastor, Father Benedict. 

Father Benedict was prudent. Who was support- 
ing the thing? “It’s not supported,” said Father 
Wendelin. Well, what was the program? The pro- 
gram, said Father Wendelin, amounted to this: 
that if a dog with a sore paw walked in, he would 
somehow be comforted and cured. Likewise a man 
with an empty stomach, or a child hungry for 
truth. Father Benedict pondered a moment, and 
announced: “If you cannot find any other place, 
you can use the basement of our church.” 

Then he remembered that there was a vacant 
storeroom across the street. The rent was $13 a 
month. Why not sign up for that? Hastily, Brother 
Matthew exclaimed: “Oh, this is all very tenta- 
tive. We’re not actually going to open a place at 
this time.” He was never so wrong in his life. 
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“Why do you think,” inquired his companions, 
“we’re tramping these cliffs? Where can we find 
the landlord?” 

Brother Matthew made one last protest. Weak- 
ly, he inquired: “But who’s going to live in the 
place?” And Rita Schilken and Jim Flannery re- 
plied: “You are!” 

Now you may believe it or not, but it is per- 
fectly true that the next scene had not been re- 
hearsed or discussed. What happened was this. 
Father Wendelin inquired: “What are you going 
to name the house?” And Brother Matthew’s com- 
panions promptly replied in one breath: “St. Fran- 
cis House!” 

So the lease was signed. And it was not until the 
next day that Brother Matthew, Rita Schilken and 
Jim Flannery discovered the address of their store- 
room. It was 12 Pius Street. Pope Pius XII. If you 
find it hard to forget, you are no different from 
the rest of us. 

Anyhow, the opening was on Palm Sunday. The 
afternoon before, Brother Matthew and Jim Flan- 
nery, plodding up the hill to do some cleaning, re- 
membered that there were three eggs in the larder. 
Jim was the quicker: “I’m not a bit hungry. You 
eat the extra egg.” Not at all, said Brother Mat- 
thew; one was his limit. They argued all the way 
to St. Francis’ House; and if you are thinking 
that they arrived to find four eggs, you are forget- 
ting that miracles are not worked without good 
reason. They were not quite as hungry as all that. 

No, when they opened the eggs, the third one 
was rotten. Which caused Brother Matthew to re- 
mark that it is indeed more blessed to give than 
to receive. 

They ate their two good eggs and, as twilight 
was falling, they received their first visitors—a 
Quaker young man and a Methodist young woman. 
They helped to scrub the place down; but not be- 
fore they had had their first round-table discus- 
sion. And it is just as well that Peter Maurin, 
founder of the House of Hospitality Round-tables, 
was not there, or it would have been all discussion 
and no scrubbing. 

But scrub they did, under the guttering light of 
three plumber’s candles; and it ought to be men- 
tioned that their round-table discussion was car- 
ried on without benefit of table or chairs, for the 
only furniture in the room was a picture of Saint 
Gemma Galgani, given to Brother Matthew long 
ago by a Brother who was devoted to her cause 
before her canonization. 

They had finished their scrubbing when Larry 
Stover arrived and proposed coffee. Larry is a 
man of many parts. He wears a goatee, abhors 
poetry, and claims to be able to cook anything in 
any circumstances. He took a grill from a gas 
stove, put it over the three candles, set a tin can 
atop it, and tried to make coffee. It was his first 
failure; but be it said that he made amends, after 
the gas had been turned on, with a most wonderful 
stew. 

At any rate, Brother Matthew remembered a 
girl named Dot, who lived in the neighborhood 
and who had told them that if they wanted to heat 
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water or anything, they would be welcome at her 
home. Dot was not at home, but her mother re- 
ceived them like kings, and they had their coffee 
after all. And it was the Quaker who left the first 
donation for St. Francis House. 

Other early visitors included the pastor of a 
nearby Lutheran church, with his wife and some 
friends, who came with armloads of canned goods, 
and a girl from Vancouver, who is studying so- 
ciology at the University of Pittsburgh. 

When I got there on Palm Sunday, a nun had 
already brought some pictures, and a statue of 
the patron. Need one say that the nun was a 
Franciscan? There he stood, this gentle friar of 
Assisi, and already he had a proprietary air. His 
eye seemed to fall on the dish at his feet, and he 
could almost be heard saying: “An alms for the 
poor, who are Christ.” 

Small choice you had. That humbly command- 
ing figure was in charge. You gave. And you left 
with a feeling of guilt because you still wore your 
shirt. 

While I was there, four Franciscan nuns came 
in on their way to the Passion Play. One of them 
asked who had started this thing. The obvious an- 
swer was, Peter and Dorothy. But there was a 
visitor standing to one side, and before anyone 
could say a word, he blurted: “God.” 

The nun looked serenely at him, and then asked 
how many would live here. “One,’”’ she was told; 
and the speaker looked at Brother Matthew. 
“Then,” said the nun, “he’s responsible for this 
house?” 

“No,” replied the visitor, pointing to Saint Fran- 
cis, “He is.”’ There was a pause. Then the Sister 
explained: “What I mean is, who is going to pay 
the rent?” 

And the visitor responded blandly: “Saint 
Francis.” 

The nun, one might have guessed, was wonder- 
ing about the prudence of it all. But at last she 
remarked that it was certainly an act of faith to 
trust the Saint like that. The visitor raised his 
eyebrows and returned: “It’s common sense. I’d 
rather trust him, than some millionaire!” 

As the nuns prepared to leave, the visitor re- 
marked somewhat aimlessly: “Sister, I have a 3- 
year-old daughter. This morning, she asked her 
mother where she was going. “To church,’ said her 
mother. ‘What for?’ asked the child. ‘To pray,’ was 
the answer. And the little girl replied airily: ‘Okay, 
say some for me, while you're at it.’” 

The Sisters laughed, and turned to go. But the 
visitor stopped them again. “And the point of the 
story,” he said, “is this. You are to say some for 
St. Francis House, while you're at it.” 

The Sisters gave their promise, and escaped. As 
they walked toward the auditorium where the 
Passion Play was soon to start, Jim Flannery lifted 
the statue of Saint Francis and said with that com- 
bination of love and firmness that only the Irish 
can achieve: “Brother, you’d better pay the rent 
... or else!” 

Saint Francis did not appear to be the least bit 
perturbed. 














AN EYE-WITNESS REVIEWS 
THE PRESENT STATE OF ENGLAND 


ARNOLD LUNN 














I RETURNED to England as the only civilian on 
one of the escort vessels of a very large convoy, 
every ship of which reached England without cas- 
ualty. I spent many hours on the bridge studying 
the charts into which the position of the subma- 
rines reported to us were lightly pencilled. We 
watched a sister ship depth-charging a submarine, 
the only incident in a tranquil and enchanting odys- 
sey; but we were lucky for we just missed a mine 
which floated by at sunset and trailing subs just 
missed us on more than one occasion that might 
have provided us with the excitement that was 
lacking. 

England was, if anything, more confident of final 
victory than the England which I left at the end 
of October, 1940. But, though serenely convinced 
that the Nazis can be routed, recent events in Crete 
have provoked lively criticism. Nonetheless, the 
attack on Crete is reassuring insofar as the inva- 
sion of England is concerned. We failed in Crete 
because our fighters were driven from their bases, 
and we shall not be invaded until our Air Force has 
been swept from the skies above Britain. And that 
will never happen. 

The country is united behind Mr. Churchill. 
Nothing could be more remote from the truth than 
the suggestion, which I heard in America, that Mr. 
Bevan would replace Mr. Churchill and come to 
terms with Germany. Labor is solidly behind the 
Government in its determination to make no peace 
with Hitler. We have ceased speculating on the 
length of the war. The war may last for years, but 
we shall outlast the war. 

Comfort, content, delight, 
The Ages’ slow-bought gain, 
They shrivelled in a night; 
Only ourselves remain 
To face the naked days 
In silent fortitude 
Through perils and dismays 
Renewed and re-renewed. 
Of all experiences in travel, none has moved me 
more than this return to the austere climate of un- 
complaining endurance which I left behind me last 
October. 

Food is plentiful but delicacies are rationed. 
There is a certain shortage of eggs, of sugar, of 
cigarettes and razor blades. Housewives complain 
of the hours which they have to spend in queues, 
but there is no real grousing. As between the 
bombed towns there is a fine spirit of emulation. 
“Are we taking it as well as London?” they asked 


in Belfast after their first real taste of blitz bomb- 
ing. 

I passed through Oxford on my way to London. 
I had said goodbye to Christ Church Meadows last 
Autumn, wondering whether the Oxford which I 
loved would still be there when I returned. To give 
the devil his due I do not believe that Hitler would 
willingly embark on competitive bombing of Ox- 
ford and Nuremberg, Cambridge and Heidelberg, 
so there is some reason to hope that Oxford will 
still continue for many centuries to “whisper from 
her towers the last enchantments of the Middle 
Ages.” 

About one-third of the undergraduates are in 
residence, and divide their time between reading 
for a degree and the Officers Training Corps. The 
degree of Bachelor of Arts is granted after a short- 
ened course. 

I visited my old School, Harrow, which has been 
less affected than I feared. Harrow, one of the 
more expensive schools, is on the outskirts of Lon- 
don and has had its share of bombs. It is a tribute 
both to parental nerves and parental finances that 
the numbers have only sunk from a little over five 
hundred pupils in attendance to a little under four 
hundred. 

I was reassured by my first visit to London, an 
experience which I had been dreading. I did not 
visit the worst areas but I explored Central Lon- 
don and the West End and was surprised to dis- 
cover that the damage was comparatively slight 
in relation to the vast amount of buildings which 
were still standing. The streets looked rather more 
unkempt than when I was last in town, for many 
of the windows of otherwise undamaged houses 
have been broken and left unrepaired. The damage 
to Westminster Abbey is not serious. Some old 
landmarks have disappeared but unless the blitz is 
renewed on a big scale, London will come through 
the war better than had seemed faintly possible 
last autumn. I was glad to find the Athenaeum and 
Alpine Clubs intact. Very few of the famous clubs 
have suffered. I was saddened by the ruins of the 
church in which I was married, and of which my 
father-in-law was the Vicar. 

Demolition Squads are increasingly efficient, but 
it is impossible to remove all signs of destruction 
and there are few streets without some signs of 
Hitler’s handiwork. And if beauty were only skin 
deep, London would today be a rather unlovely 
city; but though the body of London is disfigured 
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by bombs, her soul has a splendor which no bombs 
can destroy. There is decay, but there is also great 
beauty. 

In that high capital where kingly Death 

Keeps his pale court in beauty and decay. 
I remembered these lines of Keats’ when I assisted 
at the first Mass to be celebrated in the Catholic 
Cathedral of Southwark since it was bombed. A 
temporary altar had been erected in the roofless 
nave. Beyond it we could see the chancel littered 
with wreckage, and the high altar half concealed 
by two enormous beams of black and charred wood 
which had fallen from the roof and assumed the 
shape of a cross. Never had the opening Psalm of 
the Mass seemed more appropriate: Ab homine 
iniquo et doloso erue me... quare tristis incedo 
dum affligit me inimicus? 

The Mass took shape in an age of persecution, 
the natural climate of the Church, and consequently 
contains very few prayers of thanksgiving and very 
few hints that life can sometimes be happy. And 
the plain lesson of the Mass is that peace and pros- 
perity are the exception and not the norm, for 
which reason a burnt and gutted cathedral is pos- 
sibly a more appropriate setting for the Holy Sacri- 
fice than a church which has never undergone the 
baptism of fire. Few indeed are the great churches 
of Europe which have wholly escaped war, civil 
war and mob fury. Southwark is in very good 
company. 

What remained of the Stations of the Cross 
seemed far more moving than the most perfect of 
undesecrated masterpieces. In several of these Sta- 
tions the bombs, by a significant accident, had 
vented their fury on the face of Our Lord, leaving 
the surrounding figures uninjured. And as I looked 
at those headless Christs I remembered the cen- 
turies, the ring of the Moslem axe on the ikons of 
Santa Sophia when Byzantium fell, the Puritan 
fury which swept like a desert hurricane through 
our cathedrals, leaving a trail of destruction as it 
passed, the courtesan enthroned in Notre Dame by 
the Jacobins, the burnt and gutted churches of 
Spain. Hitler is in the great tradition, for our ene- 
mies change their slogans rather than their 
methods. 

We have no illusions in this war. We do not talk 
about the war to end war, for Christian things 
must be defended anew in every age by Christian 
men. Because it is our high privilege, not merely 
to revile the enemy of Christian civilization but 
first to resist and finally to destroy him, and be- 
cause it is the beliefs which all Christians hold in 
common which are at stake, the Christians of the 
different communions are drawing very close to- 
gether. Catholics and Anglicans are cooperating in 
the Sword of the Spirit, and Cardinal Hinsley en- 
joys today a respect in England as great, perhaps 
greater, than that enjoyed by Cardinal Manning. 
The Church today has a great chance, for Marxism 
is an exploded heresy. Nothing is less likely than a 
Communist success in Great Britain. Many of the 
younger generation are turning toward the Church, 
and it is perhaps just as well that our ideas of 
marriage are so old-fashioned or we might have 
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some difficulty in coping with the demands for 
admission. 

When I left England in October, the blitz was in 
full swing and life was still somewhat disorganized. 
Trains did not pretend to keep to a time table, and 
both trains and buses were overcrowded. The local 
line was out of order for three weeks. Bombers 
came over four or five times between dawn and 
sunset, and roared continuously overhead from 
sunset to dawn. I have been home for ten days and, 
so far, there has been only one raid, a night raid 
which lasted for three or four hours. I watched the 
tracer bullets for a few minutes and then decided 
that, as a spectacle, the night skies today do not 
compare with those of last October. The barrage 
is less noisy, for the Night Fighters, who are 
becoming increasingly effective, are in action most 
of the time and when the Night Fighters are in the 
sky the ground guns are silent. It is therefore easy 
enough to sleep through the mild type of raid 
which is all that I have experienced since I re- 
turned. On the other hand, the full-scale raids, 
such as those which have blitzed the coastal towns 
are even more severe than last fall’s worst blitzes. 
But I am inclined to think that we have seen the 
worst of the raids and that the increasing number 
and effectiveness of the Night Bomber will reduce 
that particular variety of Nazi scourge to manage- 
able proportions. 

The thing that impressed me most about the 
England to which I returned was the absence of 
fuss and anxiety. The Englishmen in England are 
far happier than the Englishmen in exile. The peo- 
ple I am sorriest for are the Government servants 
eating their hearts out in exile. ““‘We feel,” the 
charming daughter of a consul remarked to me, 
“that there will be a curtain between the British 
who have lived through these bombings and those 
of us who have been abroad. We shall return as 
strangers to our country. A new England is being 
born of this war.” It requires a peculiar kind of 
grit not to desert the post of safety, but the Eng- 
lish at home are very appreciative of those who 
are helping the country abroad. And most of us 
are grateful to the Providence that does not con- 
demn us to join them on the sidelines. For it is a 
great privilege to have a seat in the front row at 
the tremendous drama which is being enacted on 
the English stage. I think it was Christopher Hollis 
who remarked that many people were happier 
since the blitz began, than at any previous period 
of their lives, for they had discovered, to their sur- 
prise, that they were not in the least frightened of 
death. ‘“‘There’s nothing serious in mortality,” says 
Shakespeare, a remark which sounds very well in 
the books but is unconvincing until one has had to 
face something far worse than death, the possibil- 
ity that one’s country might go down to defeat. 
After Dunkirk and the weeks that followed, the 
London bombings were almost a relief. 

But it is foolish to try to find words in which to 
convey the peculiar and exhilarating quality of life 
in England today, for as Henry James somewhere 
says: “things which involve risk are like the Chris- 
tian Faith. They must be seen from the inside.” 
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NAPOLEON'S GHOST 
WATCHES HITLER MARCH 


JOHN A. TOOMEY 











THE road to Moscow is writing history today just 
as it did one hundred and twenty-nine years ago. 
In and around that historic highway, millions of 
young men, in this year of 1941, are battling to the 
death for the decision that will shape the future. 
If the departed souls are permitted to view the 
scenes of their earthly careers, we can be pretty 
certain that one particular group—a vast host— 
of that spirit world is viewing the road to Moscow 
these days with intense interest. That host is very 
familiar with the names now featured in our news- 
papers—with the names Bialystok, Vilna, Grodno, 
Orsha, the Pripet Marshes, Berezina River, Niemen 
River, Dnieper River, Smolensk, Moscow. A great 
part of the group joined the spirit world because 
of the road to Moscow. 

One hundred and twenty-nine years ago, that 
host was very much among the living. It formed 
the Grand Army of Napoleon, and stretched for 
some 200 miles along the Vistula River, poised for 
the invasion of Russia. The Grand Army, in May, 
1812, counted 450,000 effectives. Peculiarly, less 
than half were French, the rest being Italians, 
Swiss, Germans, Poles, Austrians. 

In June, 1812, the Emperor Napoleon moved with 
his main force toward Kovno on the River Niemen, 
with the design of striking in between two Russian 
armies, one commanded by Barclay, the other, 
further south, by Bagration. Barclay had some 
150,000 men, Bagration 70,000. The separation of 
these armies had been made necessary by Napo- 
leon’s disposition of his forces. While Napoleon 
moved toward Barclay, Jerome, King of West- 
phalia and brother of the Emperor, stood with three 
army corps before Grodno facing Bagration. 
(Grodno, incidentally, lies just a bit north of 
Bialystok where Hitler two weeks ago claimed the 
annihilation of two Stalin armies). 

On Tuesday, June 23, the main French army 
under Napoleon began crossing the Niemen into 
Russia, just south of Kovno. A Russian patrol fired 
a few shots, then turned and fled. On Wednesday, 
June 24, 1812, the vanguard of the Grand Army 
was in Kovno, and on the following Monday the 
headquarters reached Vilna. 

It was not until Friday, the 17th of July, that 
Napoleon left Vilna and took the Moscow road. 
His ingenious plan for the annihilation of the two 
Russian armies had miscarried, because of the in- 
competence of his brother, Jerome. Napoleon’s 
strategy envisaged the driving off in a northeast- 
erly direction of the numerically inferior Russian 
force facing him, commanded by Barclay. Jerome, 
comfortably superior in numbers to Bagration, was 
to push the latter up in the direction of Napoleon’s 


columns, until this Russian army was surrounded 
by Napoleon and Jerome. Had the plan, not dif- 
ficult of execution by competent leadership in pos- 
session of superior force, been effected, Bagration’s 
force would have ceased to exist, and Barclay 
would have been faced by a Grand Army three to 
four times his superior in numbers. Instead of 
maneuvering Bagration into Napoleon’s arms, 
Jerome allowed the Russian to escape directly 
eastward. Napoleon, forced by the plan to await 
Jerome’s action, could not hold Barclay. Barclay 
and Bagration both got away, and later succeeded 
in merging their forces in front of Smolensk. 

Jerome’s ineptitude not merely blocked the quite 
likely extinction of one Russian army and the pos- 
sible destruction of a second; it also created a de- 
lay which colored disastrously the entire campaign. 
Because of this delay, Napoleon arrived at Moscow 
at least a month late. 

The middle of July saw Napoleon’s Grand Army 
moving along the road to Moscow. On the road 
itself, which was nothing more than a track, went 
the guns and the train; on the right and left of the 
road marched the infantry, and some cavalry. Far 
ahead, rode Murat’s horsemen, seeking contact 
with the enemy’s rearguard. The Russians avoided 
general engagements. Around Vitebsk and Orsha, 
the Grand Army passed over what is today the 
Stalin Line. 

When, on August 17, Napoleon stood before 
Smolensk, he found the enemy defending its 
suburbs. He attacked, with a loss of 8,000 men in 
killed and wounded. During the night, the Rus- 
sians crept out of the city, crossed the Dnieper, fell 
back along the Moscow road. Napoleon with his 
troops marched into Smolensk. Previous to the 
campaign, Napoleon told Metternich that he did 
not intend to go beyond Smolensk in his Russian 
invasion. Had the Emperor continued in that re- 
solve, the word Waterloo quite probably would 
not be today such a household word. 

But Napoleon had changed his mind. The third 
week of August saw him moving toward Moscow 
with a Grand Army barely half as strong as that 
which crossed the frontier. For twenty days, he 
pursued the elusive foe, hungering for a general 
battle which was denied him. And then his desire 
was unexpectedly granted, and by no less a person 
than Tsar Alexander. Wearying of the Fabian 
policies of his leaders, the Tsar dispatched Kutusov 
to take command. At Borodino, seventy miles from 
Moscow, the Russians paused and fought. The fierce 
and sanguinary battle began early on Monday, Sep- 
tember 7, and raged till late in the afternoon. The 
Russians lost 37,500, the French 24,000, in killed 
and wounded. For Napoleon, it was a Pyrrhic vic- 
tory. In the afternoon, when a decision might have 
been gained, Napoleon, 600 miles from his base, 
would not throw his reserve, the Guard, into the 
struggle. The Russians retired from their position, 
still unbowed. 

As Napoleon’s army moved nearer Moscow, most 
of its population of a third of a million, took to 
flight. The Russian army, still numbering 80,000 
men, pushed through the city, headed eastward. 
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The first French files galloped up the Smolensk 
road, moved through the silent, deserted streets 
of Moscow. The Grand Army had marched 700 
miles and attained the goal which Napoleon felt 
would compel Russian capitulation. He had made 
peace at Vienna, at Madrid, at Berlin, and was 
confident it would be the same in the “sacred city” 
of Moscow. For some time, he waited outside the 
city limits expecting a deputation of Russian of- 
ficials, but when no such group appeared, he moved, 
next day, into the city and took up his abode in 
the Kremlin. He had left but 100,000 men. 

Fires began breaking out all over Moscow. As 
the flames spread in all directions, Napoleon tem- 
porarily abandoned the Kremlin. As he moved out 
of the city, his hands and hair were slightly burned. 
The fire raged for five days, leaving the greater 
part of the city a mass of cinders. 

Back once more in the Kremlin, Napoleon, 
anxious to open peace negotiations, dispatched 
messengers to Tsar Alexander. No reply came from 
the Tsar. Desperate, Napoleon gathered his mar- 
shals, divulged a plan he had been nursing. He 
would make for St. Petersburg. Unanimously, the 
marshals pronounced the idea visionary. On Octo- 
ber 5, Napoleon sent General Lauriston to the Tsar. 
A heavy attack by the Russian army on Murat’s 
reconnoitering cavalry was the Tsar’s only reply. 

For the first time in his career, Napoleon ex- 
perienced the sense of defeat. On Monday, Octo- 
ber 19, 1812, the Grand Army began the famous 
retreat from Moscow. The Army marched not over 
the Smolensk route, but toward Kaluga to the 
south. In Kaluga vast stores and provisions were 
accumulated. At Maloyaroslavetz, on October 24th, 
the French and Russians staged an indecisive 
action, which ended with the Russians still planted 
on the road between Napoleon and the provisions 
of Kaluga. Abandoning any hope in that direc- 
tion, the French headed for the Smolensk road. 

Their faces now set to the west, Napoleon’s men 
arrived at the Borodino battlefield, fought less 
than two months before. They hurried by. 40,000 
corpses still lay unburied on the blood-soaked field. 
Cossacks and infantry harassed the retreating 
forces. Snow began to fall. And then, on Novem- 
ber 5, the cold struck. Men froze to death in their 
sleep or toppled over and died on the march. 

New Russian armies were appearing. From the 
south marched one under Tshitshagov, from the 
north another under Wittgenstein. They were con- 
verging to trap Napoleon at the Berezina River. 
Kutusov’s Russians stabbed at the rear of the 
Grand Army, now numbering some 40,000 men. 

Napoleon, with his remaining men, reached 
Smolensk, staggered on through Krasnoi, Orcha, 
headed for Borissov. Outwitting the Russian lead- 
ers, Napoleon succeeded in crossing the Berezina 
near Borissov, but at heavy cost. On December 5th, 
at Smorgoni, he handed over command of what 
remained of the Grand Army to Murat, and left 
for Paris. The wreck of the Grand Army, a few 
thousand stragglers, eventually reached Prussia. 
Leipsic and Waterloo were the products of Napo- 
leon’s Russian campaign. 
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WPA EXPERIENCE 
IN WORKERS’ PROBLEMS 


ROBERT E. CURDA 











FOR some time now, voices have been raised at 
regular intervals to ask: “How long are we to con- 
tinue the W.P.A.?” or “Now that there are so many 
jobs opening up in defense and allied industries, 
why is W.P.A. still necessary?” 

After an aggregate of nine months of close asso- 
ciation with this program in its social service and 
project supervisory phases, I believe the more im- 
portant question is: “What advantage are we going 
to take of the observations, the knowledge, and the 
techniques made and developed by W.P.A. employ- 
ment officers and project supervisors?” 

Here is an organization which has handled on a 
national scale a group of a temper, of an attitude, 
and in a position never before dealt with in this 
country. A group of workers that, in the main, 
wanted work but could not find it; that had been 
self-supporting (and proud of it), but now with the 
loss of all its resources, was forced to turn to the 
Government for help; that had no training or phi- 
losophy to buoy it up in this extremity; that would 
have been glad to “go West’ but knew full well 
that there were no longer any new frontiers and 
that there were proportionately as many workers 
in the next town or State, in the same fix. 

The old techniques for dealing w:th the indigent, 
the poverty-stricken, the shiftless, now had no val- 
idity at all. Here was fierce pride as the general 
rule; here was desperation caught at flood tide; 
here was the extremely irritated reaction of nor- 
mally industrious people to the thoughtless popular 
label of “reliefers.”’ 

Now, unlike other agencies, W.P.A. was not only 
set up to interview and investigate unemployed 
workers, but also to employ them. It not only made 
a record of each worker applying at its offices, but 
it also followed him by record as to both perform- 
ance and attitude in all his W.P.A. assignments: 
through characteristic or new jobs; through in- 
crease in responsibility or reduction; and through 
praise or reprimand. 

According to W.P.A. regulations, project super- 
visors are required to make a persistent, bona fide 
effort to “fit” and use all workers assigned to the 
project regardless of their appearance, character- 
istics, or attitudes until they are definitely proven 
to be incapable or unsuitable. 

Thus they were called upon to develop a body of 
information, a system of techniques that no other 
operating agency ever has been required to use. 
The information that was thus gathered and the 
techniques that were developed are perhaps best 
indicated by the problems which confronted them. 

As mentioned before, there was in the back- 
ground the problem of the general worker-reaction 














to their position. But over and above this, there 
was the problem of meeting production demands 
with workers, some broken in spirit, some aged (in 
the industrial sense), some physically handicapped, 
some ill, some emotionally unstable, and all finan- 
cially insecure. There was the problem of training 
young men who had had little chance to get job 
experience, or of retraining men at, or past middle 
age, to do work for which their education and ex- 
perience only partially fitted them. There was the 
occasional problem of securing regular and quality 
production from men who, in the depths of the 
“unemployment blues,” have become convinced 
that they are no good, cannot do anything worth- 
while, and never again will amount to a hoot. Then 
there were the special problems posed by the pres- 
ence of ex-millionaires, former men of affairs, men 
of intellect and once great in achievement, men 
whose experience or qualifications or education 
surpassed that of the supervisor himself. True, the 
proportion of these “problem workers” was never 
large, but was—and is—always present. 

These supervisors have seen workers with every 
type of personality defect, and have had to try to 
get them to do good work; they have seen every 
conceivable faulty work habit and attitude, and had 
to try to rectify them. 

Not only did they see all these types of workers, 
but they also soon saw something else, something 
more important. They saw just how much work— 
work aside from pay—means to a person physi- 
cally, mentally, and even spiritually; they saw the 
waste and injustice in our prodigal habit of drop- 
ping, of excluding from job competition the “over- 
aged” or the partially incapacitated worker, and of 
disregarding the plight of the man who has lost his 
job through technological progress. 

They soon realized that a percentage of the 
workers sent to them had been unemployed or only 
partially employed for a number of years before 
the depression started. They found they were deal- 
ing often with the victims of a condition that was 
not depression-born, but certainly depression ag- 
gravated—a condition existing since 1921 that is 
inherent in our constantly changing and develop- 
ing technological industrial system. 

They saw that even though the total number of 
jobs in industry was on the increase, the workers 
displaced by machines were not automatically ab- 
sorbed by the new jobs—that the time lapse was 
too long for many of these workers to remain self- 
supporting. They saw that vocational schools, too, 
often offered training in new job skills about the 
time the field was well filled with workers. 

These supervisors have long wondered at an edu- 
cational system, both family and public, which has 
failed to impart the attitudes and habits of self- 
reliance, of initiative, of mental adaptability; which 
did not even teach its pupils when and how to ap- 
peal to the thinking of others for help. 

And they have wondered at the habit of mental 
specialization (really an unintelligent isolation) 
which rendered so many of the workers helpless 
once their first efforts in their own fields failed. 

The importance of these observations, experi- 


ences and techniques, which at first might seem 
negative, lies in the consideration of our future. 
There is no human being who knows what condi- 
tions the end of hostilities is going to bring to the 
United States. There is no human being, even, who 
knows what conditions we are going to have to 
face in order to come to the end of hostilities. 

Only one thing is certain, and that is that when 
this war is over, our economic system is in for some 
startling changes; for without a doubt it will be 
faced with a people, a world, perhaps, expressing 
different or even wholly new demands and needs. 

To the workers of the nation this means that 
with change in demand and need, some jobs lose in 
importance, some gain; some jobs disappear entire- 
ly, and some new ones are created. Formerly such 
changes have been gradual and the displaced work- 
ers have made up but a small proportion of the 
unemployed. But the change we face will, in all 
probability, hit the workers with the suddenness 
of blitzkrieg and the proportion of displaced work- 
ers will be great. 

We know from experience that we cannot tell 
the unemployed to make work for themselves and 
have the miracle happen; just as we know that the 
worker without a job is soon the worker without 
resources—and desperate. We know that our work- 
ers now employed are little better off as far as 
spirit, philosophy and mental adaptability are con- 
cerned; and as far as resources are concerned they 
are worse off than most workers in 1929 and 1930. 

And so what are we to do? Risk it, be satisfied 
with all this preparation employment, ignore the 
inevitable post-war depression, and hope all will be 
well when the show’s over? Retain W.P.A. in its 
present form, increasing its rolls as and when 
needed? Or what? 

I would not attempt to answer that. But, along 
with the W.P.A. supervisor and employment officer, 
I see the need now of a new type of personality 
training; the need of positive training in work hab- 
its and attitudes; a tremendous future need for re- 
training. I see a need for opportunities for men to 
learn new jobs and receive thorough grounding in 
habits and attitudes suited to make the most of 
our competitive system and to prepare them for 
private enterprise and individual initiative. 

And it is just this experience, this body of knowl- 
edge, the techniques gained and developed by 
W.P.A. in handling the “critical cases” of unem- 
ployment: the casual worker, the non-modal (no 
consistent experience), the maladjusted, and the 
worker with the personality defect, that should 
prove a firm base for the type of worker and job 
training that seems indicated. It was in studying 
and treating the pathologies that medicine got the 
basis of its knowledge for the teaching and prom- 
ulgation of scientific hygiene. Thus it would seem 
profligate of us to disregard this knowledge and ex- 
perience of “worker pathology” when we face such 
a desperate need of “worker hygiene” at least to 
strengthen the ranks of labor against the pressure 
of a post-war depression which, there is good rea- 
son to believe, will be more severe than the one 
we still endure. 
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CRITICIZING THE GOVERNMENT 


IN the first Amendment to the Constitution, it is 
provided that “Congress shall make no law... 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press.”’ 
This Amendment binds Congress alone, but a simi- 
lar restriction upon local government is found in 
the Constitutions of all the States. 

It must not be thought, however, as Story ob- 
serves in his A Familiar Exposition of the Consti- 
tution, that this Amendment secures to every Citi- 
zen “an absolute right to speak, or write, or print, 
whatever he might please, without any responsi- 
bility, public or private therefor.” If it did, then, as 
Story comments, “civil society could not go on.” 
Men could destroy the peace and personal safety 
of any citizen, and would be free to “stir up sedi- 
tion, rebellion, and even treason, against the gov- 
ernment.” 

Obviously, the exercise of this right connotes 
grave responsibility. This fact is clearly stated in 
the Bill of Rights of Kentucky, said to have been 
written by that ardent, at times perhaps too ar- 
dent, champion of free speech, Thomas Jefferson. 
“Printing presses shall be free to every person who 
undertakes to examine the proceedings of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, or any branch of government, and 
no law shall ever be made to restrain the right 
thereof,” the Bill ordains. Hence “every person 
may freely and fully speak, write, and print on any 
subject, being responsible for the abuse of that 
liberty.” 

The responsibility exacted by our American 
Constitutions is a purely legal responsibility. The 
right exists, and cannot be abolished by the civil 
authority, but this authority may impose penalties 
for the misuse of the right. This position presents 
no difficulty, when viewed as a theory. In practice, 
however, to maintain proper restraint of the use 
of the right of free speech is not easy. 

In addition to this legal responsibility, the Cath- 
olic must admit a responsibility which arises from 
the obligations imposed by the moral law. His rule 
for the use of this constitutional right must con- 
form in every detail to what he knows to be mor- 
ally correct. In considering policies submitted by 
State or Federal officials, his conscience must be 
his guide. Should these policies contravene the nat- 
ural or the Divine law, or embody plans which in 
his reasoned judgment would hinder rather than 
promote the general good, he will be compelled to 
oppose them. As a citizen in a representative de- 
mocracy, he has the right to use his influence, by 
open protest, or through his vote, to prevent the 
infiltration of evil into government. As a Catholic, 
he is even obliged to protest, according to his abil- 
ity, and as the occasion may permit. No official, of 
course, is immune from criticism. If he is an Amer- 
ican in fact, he will scorn any claim to immunity. 

Free speech is a precious eonstitutional right. 
But, like other rights, it can be abused. The best 
way of avoiding abuse is to be at least as intent 
upon our responsibilities in using this right, as we 
are in jealously vindicating it. 
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MUDDLED PLANS 


THE Prohibitionists seem to think that these 
troubled war days will help to bring back the 
Eighteenth Amendment, and the tax-experts are 
preparing to lay a heavier tax upon alcoholic bev- 
erages. Between the Prohibitionists and the ex- 
perts, the bootlegger should regain much of his 
former opulence. He is not troubled by the pros- 
pect of higher taxes, since he pays none at all. 
Whenever the States or the Federal Government 
look on the trade in alcohol as a source of revenue, 
instead of a business that creates social problems 
of the gravest character, trouble is sure to come. 


THE SPIRIT OF 


THE spirit of Boniface, monk, priest, Arch- 
bishop, Primate of Germany, and Legate of the 
Holy See, was with the Bishops of Germany 
who recently gathered at Fulda to formulate a 
Pastoral Letter. The complete text of this Pas- 
toral has not yet reached this country, but in 
the paragraphs cabled from abroad we can dis- 
cern the same love of Christ, His Church, and 
the German people which ruled the life of the 
great Apostle of the Germans. From his earli- 
est days as a postulant in the Benedictine mon- 
astery near Exeter, this young Englishman 
was consumed with a desire to bring the light 
of the Gospel to the inhabitants of Germany, 
and to this apostolic work, crowned with mar- 
tyrdom, he devoted his life. The same desire 
lives again in the Bishops at Fulda, and from 
this ancient sanctuary, the hallowed shrine of 
Saint Boniface, they preach to the German 
people Boniface’s message of salvation through 
submission to the teachings of Jesus Christ. 

It is encouraging to know that history re- 
peats its brightest pages as well as its darkest. 
Christ won through His servant, Boniface, and 
He will win again through His servants, the 
German Hierarchy. Asserting the Church’s 
right to preach the Gospel, the Bishops protest 
against the “limitations” which have been 
placed upon the exercise of this right. We do 
not yet know in detail the restrictions placed 
upon the Bishops and clergy, but since the rise 
of Hitler, it has never been easy for Catholics 
to take part in the Holy Sacrifice, to receive 
the Sacraments. The converts won by Boniface 
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THE BLIND AWAKEN 


AT last the National Education Association has 
awakened to the fact, brought out again and again 
by this Review, that textbooks and teachers can be, 
and often have been, used to denationalize children 
in the public schools. Besides appointing a commit- 
tee to study this dangerous condition, it has de- 
clared that neither free speech nor academic free- 
dom can be pleaded to justify teachings which are 
“subversive of the principles and ideals of the Uni- 
ted States.” We congratulate the Association on 
its new vision, and heartily wish it all success in 
its belated undertaking. 


NT BONIFACE 


were similarly burdened, although the simple 
people among whom he labored, lacked the re- 
finements of cruelty which their neo-pagan 
descendants have developed. Barbarism has 
reached a new low in the present rulers of Ger- 
many. But if the task of the Bishops of Ger- 
many is even more difficult than that under- 
taken by Boniface, their confidence in Him 
Who can do all things is undaunted. 

Surely the prayers of Catholics everywhere 
will rise before the throne of God in humble 
supplication that the civilization nurtured by 
ages of Catholicism in Germany may throw 
back the assaults made upon it by the despots 
who now misgovern that unhappy country. Col- 
leges, convents, monasteries and even churches 
have been confiscated and are being used for 
secular purposes, and now, write the Bishops, 
our primary schools are being closed. The 
Church and the fundamental precepts of reli- 
gion and of morality are continually attacked 
in books and newspapers, while the Catholic 
press has practically been destroyed. Viewing 
these sad conditions from afar, it would seem 
that the work of Boniface and his successors 
had been completely destroyed. 

But man’s malice can never thwart the will 
of God. The Church survived Nero and she will 
survive Hitler and his minions. The Germany 
won to Christ by the mission which began with 
Boniface, will again see her schools and col- 
leges, her monasteries and her cathedrals over- 
flowing with a Catholic people who put their 
trust in God, and were not confounded. 


LET CONGRESS KNOW 


FROM thousands of American families today a son 
has gone away. Perhaps he had just started in 
business, and was working hard, with high hopes 
of promotion. Perhaps he had marriage in mind, a 
home of his own, and a family. But his place knows 
him no more. His plans in his business have been 
abandoned. Marriage is out of the question. He has 
been drafted by the Government, sent off to a 
military training camp. 

That is one phase of the American picture today. 

There are other phases; the economic, for in- 
stance. Congress is blithely voting billions for na- 
tional defense, and, with no thought of economy, 
other blithe billions for non-military projects. Per- 
haps not blithely, but with determination, it is also 
planning a tax-scheme which will compel the peo- 
ple to pay added billions in the coming year. 

These taxes will not bring the rich into the dust. 
The rich will live much as usual; with only one 
limousine, perhaps, instead of two or three. But 
otherwise their luxurious scale of living will not 
be changed; at least not for the present. 

The people who will be brought low in the scale 
of life by these huge taxes are, chiefly, the poor. 
Every man who labors in the sweat of his brow, 
as the President reminded us frequently in the 
campaign of 1932, pays taxes. But that is not the 
whole picture. Because his resources are small or 
non-existent, these taxes press on him heavily. 
There is no question of a limousine, or even of a 
Ford. The reality is less food, grimier living quar- 
ters, rags instead of clothes for the children, and 
not a penny to put aside for an emergency. 

Why have these disasters befallen our country? 

There is but one answer. Ambitious governments 
in Europe, with no fear of God before their eyes, 
and with no thought for the dreadful sufferings of 
the people, decided two years ago to go to war. 
We had nothing to do with their schemes, plots and 
stratagems. Our advice had not been asked, and 
would have been scorned, had it been volunteered. 

After two years of frightful carnage, high offi- 
cials of this Government, notably the Secretary of 
the Navy, demand that the American people ac- 
tively intervene. The German menace must be 
swept from the seas by the guns of the American 
navy, declares Mr. Knox. 

The Secretary’s demand can be phrased in other 
words. What he wishes is to plunge this country 
into yet deeper woe by declaring war against Ger- 
many. 

The Secretary cannot declare war, nor can the 
President. That function is reserved by the Consti- 
tution to Congress. And the American people do 
not want war. They believe that by staying out of 
war, they can avert unspeakable sorrow for their 
children, and will be better able, when by God’s 
mercy this war ends, to help the world back to 
health and sanity. 

The wishes of the American people were fully 
expressed by President Roosevelt during the cam- 
paign of 1940. “I repeat again that I stand on the 
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platform of our party,” said the President at Phil- 
adelphia, on October 23. “We will not participate 
in foreign wars, and will not send our army, naval, 
or air forces to fight in foreign lands outside of the 
Americas, except in case of attack.” The President 
emphasized his position a few days later, in an 
address in Boston. “And while I am talking to you, 
fathers and mothers, I give you one more assur- 
ance,” he declared. “I have said this before, but I 
shall say it again and again and again, your boys 
are not going to be sent into any foreign wars.” 
(October 30, 1940.) 

No purpose would be served by quoting the same 
assurances given by the President in his addresses 
at New York, Cleveland, Brooklyn and elsewhere. 
The mind of the President, clearly expressed in 
these speeches, did not differ from the mind of the 
people, and the people wanted no part in any for- 
eign war. Nor do they today. 

But powerful organizations are urging the Presi- 
dent to set aside the solemn pledges which he made 
last year to the American people. Our duty, there- 
fore, is plain. 

We must strengthen the expressed determina- 
tion of the President to send no American boy to 
take part in any foreign war. Since Congress alone 
can declare war, the people must demand that Con- 
gress peremptorily reject the request of the 
Army’s chief-of-staff that our drafted men be 
made immediately available for service “anywhere 
in the world.”” No measure must be approved which 
can possibly end in sending American boys to lay 
down their lives on foreign shores. There is yet 
time to defeat the machinations of groups whose 
members forget, in their eagerness to aid a foreign 
power, that the first duty of the American Govern- 
ment is to the people of the United States. 

May the Holy Spirit of wisdom and fortitude 
give this Government light to see its duty, and to 
fulfil it without fear. 


STATES OR COUNTIES? 


WHETHER a former Governor of Georgia is guilty 
of selling pardons, or quite innocent of the charge, 
is an issue to be settled by the proper courts. But 
why must the Federal Government be asked to de- 
cide the issue? 

Georgia is not the only sinner in this respect. 
Half a dozen other States by repeatedly appealing 
to Washington to assume duties which are strictly 
local, have confessed that they are unable to gov- 
ern themselves. 

It is possible that in some of these instances, an 
appeal to Washington was the only escape from 
intolerable conditions. But if these appeals con- 
tinue, it will not be long before these States have 
completely lost their status as self-governing com- 
munities, supreme in their constitutional sphere. 

For many reasons, the future of constitutional 
government does not seem bright. When forty- 
eight sovereign States have been changed into 
forty-eight Federal counties, there will be no Con- 
stitution, and no constitutional government. 
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EVIL PROPHETS 


THE world seems full of false prophets today. Per- 
haps no century has been completely free from 
these teachers of error, but today their work is 
much more evident, because they have many 
means of deceiving the people which their prede- 
cessors lacked. We hear them speak over the radio, 
we read their arguments in newspapers, magazines 
and books, and, not infrequently, we see them on 
the stage, the lecture platform, and the moving- 
picture screen. 

Recent events testify to the remarkable zeal dis- 
played by the Communists, for instance, in using 
all these means to preach their false gospel. They 
have distributed millions of books and pamphlets, 
have conducted street-meetings and radio forums 
which attract countless listeners, have managed to 
associate themselves with political movements, and, 
in some localities, have controlled powerful labor 
unions. In preaching a doctrine of destructiveness, 
they have shown a zeal and even a spirit of self- 
sacrifice, which should shame us, upon whom rests 
the obligation of spreading the one Gospel of sal- 
vation. 

Read with these thoughts in mind, the Gospel 
for tomorrow (Saint Matthew, vii, 15-21) assumes 
an interest that is assuredly modern. Warning us 
against false prophets, Our Lord describes the most 
dangerous among them when He says that they 
come to us “in sheep’s clothing.” Outwardly, they 
seem to be harmless, and they take care to main- 
tain this appearance. They do not at once ask us 
to reject the teachings of Christianity, for a direct 
attack would defeat their purpose. In many cases, 
they veil their real purposes with a pretended so- 
licitude for the poor, or an ardent desire to pro- 
mote the welfare of the working classes. Only when 
they have completely deceived the unsuspecting 
victim, do they proceed to suggest doubts of Chris- 
tianity and its moral teachings. 

When Our Lord warns us against false prophets, 
He also gives us a simple test by which they can 
be detected. “By their fruits you shall know them.” 
Does the teaching of the alleged prophet produce, 
under grace, good effects in the lives of those who 
accept it? Do these love God and their neighbor 
more ardently, and believe more firmly in the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ? Or does this teaching lessen 
their love of God, or weaken their faith in His rev- 
elation through Christ Jesus? 

Possibly the Beloved Disciple was thinking of 
this test when he warned his disciples against put- 
ting their faith “in every spirit.” “Beloved,” he 
wrote (I John, iv, 2, 3) “by this is the spirit of 
God known; every spirit that confesses that Jesus 
Christ has come in the flesh, is of God. And every 
spirit that severs Jesus, is not of God, but is of 
Antichrist.” Does the teaching of this popular ora- 
tor, novelist, playwright, preacher, or essayist bring 
us to the Feet of Christ Jesus, or does it take us 
away from Him? If it “severs Jesus,” then all this 
love of the poor and the downtrodden, all this 
appeal for upright living, is the sheep’s clothing 
hiding a ravenous wolf. 
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MORE WISHES 
EpiTor: I see that I am not the only one who has 
never had any of her letters printed. I often won- 
dered why. But now that you have printed Hilda 
Van T. Marlin’s letter, Midsummer Wishes, I feel 
better, because that’s exactly the way I feel. 

New York, N. Y. TERESA BLUM 


AUTHOR'S NOTE 

Epitor: Harold C. Gardiner’s review of my book 
For the Heathen Are Wrong (June 28), was so 
understanding and so generous that it may seem 
ungracious for me to take issue with any point that 
he raises. I would therefore emphasize that in the 
following remarks I intend not to challenge, but 
merely to supplement, his criticism, and to clear 
away any misapprehension to which the perhaps 
too uncompromising discourse of my book may 
have given rise in two vital respects. 

First: the reviewer takes exception to my ex- 
treme hatred of all things German, my identifica- 
tion of Hitlerism with the German people, and my 
demand, Delenda est Germania. I believe that the 
German problem is the problem of European his- 
tory; and I see this problem in the proved inability, 
on psychological or contingent and not racial or 
necessary, grounds of the German people to take 
its place within our essentially Roman civilization 
based on a Law which pre-exists and transcends 
human interest and desire, and on the Stoic and 
Catholic concept of human equality. The first at- 
tempt to solve the German problem was made 1,100 
years ago by Charlemagne. It broke down in the 
sixteenth century. The peoples of the West are 
today paying the price of their connivance to and 
complicity in that breakdown—the price, that is to 
say, of their common apostasy. The salvation of 
Europe lies in the reconversion of the European 
peoples to the Faith. I agree with Hitler that a 
German victory now would settle the fate of Eu- 
rope for the next thousand years. The totalitarian 
techniques of conquest and subjugation would set 
back that reconversion by at least a millennium. 
Thus the political premise, not of saving the Faith, 
but of saving Europe for the Faith, is the perma- 
nent destruction of German power. Once the Ger- 
man power is destroyed, Europe may proceed to 
work out the dialectic of her destiny, to solve her 
own problem by reconverting herself and within 
that problem the problem of Germany by recon- 
verting the German people. Europe may reconvert 
herself in a generation or two. The reconversion of 
Germany will take centuries. The German prob- 
lem will be solved for good by the Catholic mission- 
ary and the Catholic teacher; but the Germans, 
being what their history has shown them to be, the 
Catholic missionary and the Catholic teacher must 


be protected until their work has taken root by the 
armed strength of Britain and a_ resurrected 
France. The job that we shall have to do thorough- 
ly is the job that Charlemagne did superficially. 
Until that job is done, until the Germans have been 
truly Europeanized by Catholicism, the Germans 
are the enemy: an enemy infinitely more danger- 
ous, because more gifted, more resourceful, more 
efficient and geographically closer than Communist 
Russia. 

Second: it is objected that I am too hard on 
Vichy. The references in my book to Vichy are 
mainly concerned with Vichy’s position in the war 
after the surrender of France, i.e., with its foreign 
policy. There are features of the domestic policy 
of the Pétain Government— its corporatism, its re- 
gionalism, its attempt to restore the family as the 
underlying unit of the state, its educational pro- 
gram as associated with the name of Professor 
Chevalier—that have my sympathy. If and insofar 
as Marshal Pétain seeks to prepare the ground for 
a Catholic monarchy organized along corporative 
and federative lines, the French indigenous equiva- 
lent of the New State of Salazar, I approve. On the 
other hand I hold that there are two tests whereby 
the Pétain Government must ultimately be judged. 
Cooperation with Hitler against Britain is one; 
racialism is the other. Whether British statesmen 
are aware of it or not (and I believe that Lord 
Halifax, at any rate, is aware) Britain is fighting 
to keep Europe alive for the return to the Faith. 
Those who fight against Britain, and those who aid 
and abet them, fight against the coming political 
order which will render a once more Catholic Eu- 
rope first possible and ultimately inevitable. Who- 
ever accepts racialism, whether as a doctrine or as 
an expedient, denies human free will and human 
equality, and thus repudiates and betrays Catholic 
truth and our Catholic foundations. 

Boston, Mass. EUGENE BAGGER 


DEMOCRACY OR REPUBLIC 

EpitTor: . . . Certainly we have no real democracy 
in government today in this land of ours. Whether 
this is due to our own selves through inertia or 
otherwise is beside the point; the jolting fact re- 
mains that we have not a democracy. Thank God, 
though, we still have a Republic—how long? 

Had we a democracy, it is beyond question that 
the proposed Ludlow law would have long ago been 
on our law books; had we a democracy, then, the 
chances are that the moral, intellectual and spirit- 
ual standards of our elected representatives would 
not continue to fall to such depths as they have 
done in recent years, due greatly to the immense 
patronage consequent upon the colossal growth 
and astounding increase of Governmental offices 
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and resultant positions. This great patronage be- 
gets intimidation and, in sequence, craven com- 
pliance to the will of the wielder of patronage. 
Then complete indifference to the will of the 


people. 
This latter may easily be seen by the satanic 
silence of Congress in re the . . . Streit crowd of 


Union Now babblings. Our free press remains 
silent understandably—big ads equal big money, 
but the Congress permits a . . . body to continue 
its insidious borings under! What an insult to the 
American nation is that entire mess! Yet, patron- 
age is a most beautiful silencer. 

No words of any individual comprising the hoi 
polloi will affect the destiny of this land of ours, 
hence, may we submit the question: How, in view 
of a supremely supine Congress, may we possibly 
amend a Constitution which has been so sorely 
ignored as has the good old Constitution of the 
U. S. A.? Remember, Congress, by delegating part 
of its functions to the President, has reduced itself 
to the level of a joke. How, then, can an amend- 
ment be made? 


Boston, Mass. CHESTER A. FAZAKAS 


TURNIPS 

Epitor: Thomas Fox’s fine article The Monks of 
Old (AMERICA, July 5), brings back memories of 
days at a convent school. 

For lunch we would be served such wholesome, 
vulgar and cheap vegetables as cabbage, onions, 
turnips. I did not like them, and Reverend Mother, 
hearing me complain one day, quietly but firmly 
admonished me and others with “Don’t let a vege- 
table rule you.” And the way she said these words 
stiffened physical, mental and spiritual backbones! 

New York, N. Y. SOPHY CHILDS 


VOCATIONS 

EpitTor: I have been following with interest the 
articles in AMERICA on the problem of vocations. I 
made a study of vocations for the ten-year period 
between the War and the depression, 1919-1929. A 
questionnaire was sent out and was answered by 
5,000 young Religious women and by 2,500 young 
men. 

Of the men 44 per cent came from cities of 100,- 
000 population and over; 73 per cent from towns 
over 5,000 population. Of the girls 27 per cent came 
from cities over 100,000; 61 per cent from towns 
over 5,000. These returns probably do not do jus- 
tice to the large cities because the diocesan semi- 
naries of Chicago, New York, Boston, St. Louis, 
etc., did not participate. 

Large families are a favorable environment for 
vocations. Families with 6 to 14 children and over 
gave 33 per cent of the boys and 44 per cent of the 
girls. If at least 3 children are a “large” family, 
then families of 3 or more children gave 57 per cent 
of the boys and 47 per cent of the girls. 

I discovered that normal family life is a most 
important factor, because 94 per cent of the boys 
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and 97 per cent of the girls came from families 
who lived in a one-family dwelling. 

When it came to education, I found that 74 per 
cent of the boys attended Catholic grade schools, 
10 per cent attended both Catholic and public 
schools. Of the girls 72 per cent attended Catholic 
high schools, 4 per cent attended both; of the girls 
74 per cent attended Catholic high school and 5 
per cent attended both. 

St. Louis, Mo. THOMAS S. BOWDERN, S.J. 


BAYLEY ADDRESS 
EpiTor: Finding the birthplace of Mother Seton is, 
alas, not as easy as Paca suggests in his letter 
(AMERICA, July 5). 

Nineteen years is a long time to guess about! 
Families may have moved rarely at that time down 
in the placid South, but up here we seem even in 
those days to have been on a constant quest for 
pastures new, even as now. 

At all events, Dr. Richard Bayley, an exceed- 
ingly important physician of early New York, by 
the way, one of the greatest early authorities on 
cholera and yellow fever, moved early and often. 
The New York City Directory, inaugurated in 
1786, lists him in 1787 (when Mother Seton was 
thirteen) at 15 Smith St.; in 1789 at 60 King St.; 
and in 1790 at 51 Wall. 

It would thus appear that the last word regard- 
ing Mother Seton’s birthplace is still to be said. 

New York, N. Y. CORNELIA CRAIGIE 


CORRECTION 

EpiTor: The article by Professor Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, Cooperation with Non-Catholics (AMERICA, 
May 31), interested me very much because I have 
been closely following the activities of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews ever since its 
formation. It was my pleasure to attend the Insti- 
tutes held under the auspices of the Conference at 
Williamstown, Mass., in 1935 and in 1937, when I 
was thrilled and inspired by the noble idealistic 
attitude of the Catholics whom I met there or 
whom I heard speak from the platform. Among 
the latter was Professor Hayes. 

In his article, Professor Hayes refers to the cor- 
respondence between the late Cardinal Gasparri, 
then Secretary of State to His Holiness, Pope Bene- 
dict XV, with Mr. Louis Marshall, who at the time 
of this correspondence, in 1915-16, was President 
of the American Jewish Committee. I contributed 
a brief historical article on the subject of this cor- 
respondence to the April, 1941 issue of the Con- 
temporary Jewish Record published by the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee. Professor Hayes, inadver- 
tently I am sure, erroneously refers to Louis Mar- 
shall as “of the New York Board of Education.” 
James Marshall, who is President of the New 
York Board of Education, is a son of Louis Mar- 
shall who died abroad in 1929. I have called this 
error to the attention of Professor Hayes, who 
courteously suggested that I tell you about it. 

New York, N. Y. HARRY SCHNEIDERMAN 
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CONFLICT AND VISION IN HOPKINS 


ELIZABETH S. KITE 








THOUGH Gerard Manley Hopkins died more than 
half a century ago, he is recognized today as the 
most modern of poets. Since he did not write for 
publication, he could allow himself to be altogether 
original and refuse to follow rules required by the 
Victorian taste of the age in which he lived, in 
which, as Bridges said, “a continuous literary de- 
corum” was insisted upon. When his friend criti- 
cized his work, asking if he might call it “presump- 
tuous jugglery,” Father Hopkins, never at a loss 
for an answer, replied: ‘No, because presumptuous 
is not English.” Yet no one profited more than 
Bridges in his own work from the skilled crafts- 
manship and innate artistry of Hopkins, the great 
Greek classicist. And it must also be said, no one 
ever paid a debt with a more bountiful interest. He 
says in the dedicatory sonnet to the Poems pub- 
lished in 1918: 
. .. the while my hands 


Gather’d thy book, I heard this wintry day, 
Thy spirit thank me, in his young delight 
Stepping again upon the yellow sands. 


But after all, how slender is the volume into 
which these poems are gathered! This is because 
nearly all of Father Hopkins’ verse is pure crystal, 
the result of pressure and heat engendered through 
self-conquest. He forced his ardent and expansive 
nature to confine itself within definite and narrow 
limits, limits which he voluntarily made stricter 
and narrower than the religious rule he followed 
required. 

Behind the poems one always senses the dog- 
matic certainty of Father Hopkins’ Catholic Faith, 
though not a single poem can, in itself, be called 
dogmatic. Miss Phare, of Cambridge University, 
who has written a volume on the poetry of Hop- 
kins, herself a non-Catholic, points this out and 
compares it favorably with the “pantheism of 
Wordsworth’s and Tennyson’s creed” where “hon- 
est doubt fought” at times, with “a perhaps dis- 
honest optimism.” She calls Hopkins’ “soundness 
in this point a rarer virtue than might be sup- 


It is because of this “soundness” that Hopkins’ 
never seeks escape from circumstances which 
cause him pain. He faces life as it comes to him and 
sees it through to the bitter end. In this courageous 
spirit, he wrote characteristically: 


Not, I’ll not, carrion comfort, Despair, not feast on 


thee; 
Not untwist—slack they may be—these last strands 


of man 
In me or, most weary, cry I can no more. I can; 
Can something, hope, wish day come, not choose not 
to be. 
Or again, in another sonnet: 


Patience, hard thing! ... 
... weary his times, his tasks; 
To do without, take tosses, and obey. 
Rare patience roots in these, and, these away, 
Nowhere. Natural heart’s ivy, Patience masks 
Our ruin of wrecked past purpose... 
... Yet the rebellious wills 


Of us we do bid God bend to him even so... 

Bridges’ biting criticism never did him the least 
good, or harm either. “I shall not change anything. 
Why should I? I do not write for the public. You 
are my public and I hope to convert you.” But if 
Bridges failed to understand, not so Canon Dixon, 
who wrote in 1881: “Your present position, seclu- 
sion and exercises . . . give to your writings a rare 
charm . . . something I cannot describe but know 
to myself by the inadequate word terrible pathos 
. .. a right temper which goes to the point of the 
terrible—the terrible crystal... .” 

Miss Phare has pointed out that one must not 
suppose that Hopkins had no moments of ecstasy, 
but she surely was right in saying that for him 
poetry was a relief from anguish. One must never 
forget that even while writing the “terrible son- 
nets,” Father Hopkins lived the ordinary cheerful 
community life with his fellow Jesuits, all of them 
men of culture like himself, with Oxford degrees 
and some of them converts. Many stories of almost 
boyish gaiety are recorded of him. Some one who 
called on him in class, found him, so it is said, drag- 
ging a youth by his heels round the room, illustrat- 
ing Achilles dragging Hector’s dead body round 
the walls of Troy! 

One completely misunderstands Hopkins’ poetry 
if one thinks its pathos comes from dissatisfaction 
with the lot he had chosen for himself. The springs 
come from a much deeper source. It is world- 
anguish that moves him—the “black, white; right, 
wrong,” theme of his Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves, 
from which inner conflict he could never find re- 
lief. This sonnet which he calls “the longest sonnet 

ever made, no doubt the longest making,” was one 
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of those which seems to point to a spiritual state 
where the world-conflict that was to engulf in par- 
ticular his world, if not foreseen by him, was actu- 
ally from time to time lived by him in prophetic 
fore-knowledge. 

In his youth Hopkins knew nothing but the 
“white; right” of life in England, in his home, at 
Oxford, with Newman. The reverse of the medal 
was thrust into his consciousness while doing par- 
ish work at Salisbury Street, Liverpool. We are 
informed in a note to his letters that “the vice and 
horrors” he found among the ignorant poor “near- 
ly killed him.” He was forced to realize that this, 
too, was England, England that he loved next to 
his own soul. It was while in Liverpool that he 
began his reading of the life of Campion, the ter- 
centenary of whose martyrdom came in December, 
1881. He was planning a “great ode” to his honor; 
but alas, not even a fragment of it remains. There 
was so much that drew him to Campion; both darl- 
lings of Oxford; each born near the center of their 
century; both literary; both exquisitely mannered; 
both Jesuits; Campion, in a sense almost as much 
of a convert as Hopkins; and Hopkins in another 
sense almost as much of a martyr as Campion. 
Here again he was brought face to face with 
“black; wrong,” or the reverse of the medal. 

Last of all it was Ireland: 

I am in Ireland now; now I am at a third 
Remove. Not but in all removes I can 
Kind love both give and get. Only what word 


Wisest my heart breeds... 
This to hoard unheard, 


Heard unheeded ... 

Here was anguish of another sort! Even in the 
slums of Liverpool no one complained—but in Ire- 
land the crowds that thronged his lecture halls 
were by no means inarticulate; what he heard, 
again, almost killed him. In his dismay he wrote 
Newman. Newman, who had had his own difficul- 
ties in Ireland, replied that if he had been born in 
Ireland he would certainly have been, at heart, a 
rebel. This message quieted Hopkins if it failed to 
console. 

It was during this early period in Ireland that 
he wrote the four sonnets which he said in a letter 
to Bridges, ‘came unbidden and against my will.” 
These are supposed to be Carrion Comfort; No 
worst, there is none; To seem the stranger is my 
lot; and I wake and feel the fell of dark not day. 
This last points to the same prophetic vision: 

What hours, O what black hours we have spent 

This night! what sights you, heart saw; ways you 

went! 

And more must, in yet longer light’s delay. 

With witness I speak this. But where I say 

Hours I mean years, mean life. And my lament 

In cries countless, cries like dead letters sent 

To dearest him that lives alas! away. 

Mr. I. A. Richards, another non-Catholic critic, 
writing in the Dial for September, 1926, calls the 
“terrible sonnets” in a sense, “poems of defeat; of 
an asceticism that failed to reach ecstasy.”’ Bernard 
Kelly, in a privately published monograph, likens 
them to “an old coat, turned inside out, lined with 
incredible jewels.” 
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Father Hopkins’ universality made it inevitable 
that he could not escape the psycho-analyst. Philip 
Henderson has followed the serpent’s trail through 
almost every poem, and sees a form of voluptuous- 
ness in the Jesuit’s self-denial, which he says killed 
him in the end. But sainthood is not visionary, it is 
realistic from knowledge of the depths to which 
human nature might fall, would fall, indeed, with- 
out God’s sustaining grace: 

O the mind, the mind has mountains; cliffs of fall 

Frightful, sheer, no-man-fathomed. Hold them cheap 

May who ne’er hung there. Nor does long our small 

Durance deal with that steep or deep... 

As for Hopkins’ prophetic vision, there seem to 
have been moments when he foresaw the success 
which, after so long a time, his poems have at- 
tained. Writing Canon Dixon December 1, 1881, he 
says: “As Solomon says, there is a time for every 
thing, there is nothing that does not some day come 
to be; it may be that the time will come for my 
verse.” To Coventry Patmore, who, though feeling 
more drawn to Hopkins than to almost any man 
he ever knew, was yet repelled by his manner of 
versification to the point that he felt his poetry 
could have appeal only to the very few, Hopkins 
responded warmly that he considered it worthy of 
the “extreme of popularity,” which greatly amused 
Patmore. Miss Phare, in closing her small volume, 
says it would be a great pity “if Hopkins came to 
be generally thought of as a poet for the very few,” 
and claims that in his best work “he comes as near 
as, say Dante, in making his experience available 
to all: he merits the extreme of popularity, which 
he himself, a critic as just as modest, thought his 
due.” 

Father Hopkins’ great weariness, which in- 
creased from 1886 onward, was the result of the 
heavy examination work, which occupied so much 
of his time and strength, and whose duties he per- 
formed, as Father Lahey says, with more scrupu- 
lous attention than the most conscientious of his 
colleagues. In one of his last letters to Bridges, he 
says, “I have till the beginning of May to prepare 
examination papers,” which shows how he worked 
to the last. To that last year belong as well two or 
three of his greatest sonnets. His passing away 
came in July, the result of an acute attack of ty- 
phoid fever. He had written less than a year previ- 
ous: 

. . - Enough! The Resurrection, 

A heart’s clarion! Away grief’s gasping, joyless 

days, dejection. 
Across my foundering deck shone 

A —> an eternal beam. Flesh fade, and mortal 

tras 

Fall to the residuary worm; world’s wild-fire, leave 

but ask 
In a flash, at a trumpet crash 
I am all at once what Christ is, since he was what 
I am, and 
This Jack, joke, poor potsherd, patch,.matchwood, 
immortal diamond, 
Is immortal diamond. 


Here was prophecy that has come true! 


(Quotations are from the Collected Poems of Ger- 
ard Manley Hopkins, and are used with permission 
of the publishers, the Oxford University Press.) 
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ITALY’S BEAUTY BLENDED 
WITH RUMORS OF WAR 


THe Diary or GrNo SPERANZA: ItaLy, 1915-1919. 
Edited by Florence Colgate Speranza. (Two vols.) 
Columbia University Press. $6 


THIS diary of a war correspondent satisfies a curiosity 
which is as old as man’s realization of the meaning of 
censorship. For those who read the printed reports of 
foreign battles and then pause to wonder, humanly, how 
much else there might be which could not be told, it will 
be a story which they have waited twenty-five years to 
hear. And thoughtful readers will discern in it a stirring 
commentary on the yet untold stories which are behind 
the news of World War II. 

Gino Speranza was sent to Italy by the New York 
Evening Post and the Outlook in 1915, to cover the story 
of that nation at war. The tone and the content of this 
diary of those four tragic years at once reveal his ex- 
ceptional fitness for the task. Observant, sensitive, ex- 
traordinarily articulate and imbued with a high capacity 
for adventure, he carried his quest for news literally 
everywhere. In Rome, he threaded his way through the 
maze of diplomatic maneuver and inter-Allied intrigue 
with a delicacy and sureness which made him invaluable 
to Ambassador Page. Not only in the great cities but 
also in the numberless small villages where the Italian 
peasantry still lives according to its own immemorial 
ways, he kept constant check upon the temper of popu- 
lar feeling. His accounts of military operations are not 
mere analyses of official communique but the fruit, as 
well, of many hours in the front lines under the enemy 
fire. There is one heroic episode, the story of a four-day 
expedition over glaciers and through a blinding snow- 
storm to the outposts of the Alpini on the peaks of the 
Adamello, whose telling is scarcely surpassed, for its 
dramatic beauty, in the literature of adventure. 

One charming feature of the diary is its blending of 
so much of Italy’s beauty into the narrative of the coun- 
try’s war-struggle. The descriptions of Venice at night, 
with moonlight silvering the blacked-out city, of Rome 
seen from the Alban hills, with St. Peter’s poised against 
blue sky on the far horizon “absolutely white, as white 
and soft as a chalice veil,” of Florence and its priceless 
art treasures, of roadside Madonnas and gay peasant 
markets, of twilight on the Roman Campagna and of 
sunrise in the Alps after a heavy snowfall—make the 
book delightful and will awaken many happy reminis- 
cences in the traveler who has trod these ways himself. 

Through the pages of his diary Sonnino, Salandra, 
Orlando et al. come and go, frequently in the form of 
personal interviews with the author. The politics as well 
as the military facts of the Caporetto disaster are re- 
counted. Wilson’s meteoric rise and fall in the hearts of 
the Italian people is told in detail; and if the conclusion 
is reached that “possibly no statesman ever failed to 
understand the psychology of a foreign nation as Wilson 
has,” it is only after a day-by-day account of the sordid 
inter-Allied wrangling which wrecked the promise of his 
idealism to the point where the League of Nations was 
“turning out to be a league of victors against the van- 
quished.” It is interesting to find that Mussolini—“a man 
of vision, but more successful as a ferment and a ‘battle 
cry’ than as a quiet and telling organizer”—was among 
the foremost Italian supporters of the projected League. 
Interesting, too, is the author’s prescient comment on 
French intrigue in the Balkans immediately after the 
Armistice: “I fear France will make lots of trouble for 
everybody, but we owe her a great debt.” 


Recommended by History Scholars as 
a “Must” for Every Library. 


The Reality of History 
Portrayed in the Living 


Words of Its Actors. 


Nothing lends more reality to history than to 
hear the living words of its actors. This is 
typically the plan of the present work. Literally 
thousands of unpublished Jesuit letters and re- 
ports in various languages have been read, their 
contents sifted and significant passages from 
the same or even the entire document set before 
the reader. One feels brought into very close 
touch with these missionaries, educators and 
parish-priests of another day as they engaged 
with admirable devotion in their great adven- 
ture of winning the West for Christ. 


The living words of its actors, brought to light 
from archives of Europe, Canada and the United 
States, picture the heroic struggles of men 
whose sole objective was the winning of the 
West for Christ and civilization. Here, too, is 
the history of higher Catholic education in 
St. Louis, Louisiana, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Denver, etc. 


Librarians (Attention) Please 


“Father Garraghan has produced a work which 
immediately becomes indispensable to all libra- 
ries and all students who are concerned with 
the history of the region to which it is devoted. 
The careful perusal of such a record should 
constitute a potent antidote to the manifesta- 
tions of religious intolerance, which in the past 
have from time to time disgraced America.” 
—Milo M. Quaife in 

New York Herald Tribune 


The Jesuits of the 
Middle United States 


by Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J. 
THREE LARGE VOLUMES 


Bibliography, Maps and Illustrations 
Bound in Red Buckram — Price $15.00 
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In snort, the reader will be indebted to Florence Col- 
gate Speranza, who edited her husband’s diary (and 


shared the story which it tells), for many hours of 
vicarious adventure, for many charming intuitions of 
the beauty which is Italy, and for a record whose politi- 
cal insight sheds much light on the tangled thickets of 
European intrigue and upon the clash of selfish interests 
which have again become the untold story of another 
World War. JOSEPH BLUETT 


PROBLEMS AND IDEALS 
IN TEACHING TEACHERS 


THE EpvucaTIoN oF Sisters. By Sister Bertrande 

Meyers, Ph.D. Sheed and Ward. $3.75 
FOR the first time, a frank educational examination of 
conscience for the teaching Sisters of this country is 
here undertaken. The author has not hedged nor dodged 
the issues. She has presented the facts, which have been 
either unknown or deliberately winked at by too many 
within the field of Catholic education. While giving true 
meed of praise to the Sisters for all their noble efforts 
and remarkable accomplishments, she has not tried to 
cover up any of the facts, favorable or unfavorable, on 
the question of teacher training for the nuns of this 
country as a whole. 

The subtitle of the book is a little misleading. Sister 
Bertrande calls it: “A plan for integrating the religious, 
social, cultural and professional training of Sisters.” In 
fact, the plan is only one part of the book, and not the 
most significant. In the first part, the historical back- 
ground of the question of teacher training for religious 
teachers is recounted in some detail, after a short intro- 
duction that explains the peculiar nature of the study, 
due to the fact that the training of Sisters must be four- 
fold: religious, social (or for the community life), cul- 
tural and professional. 

Secondly, the author presents her own actual findings, 
“a survey of current educational findings in sixty se- 
lected communities.” Here is a true cross-section ap- 
praisal of the higher education of nuns in the United 
States. In the third and last part there is presented an 
attempt at interpretation of the facts and a plan for 
synthesizing the fourfold training of Sisters. While the 
plan itself seems feasible, and undoubtedly the author 
is well qualified to offer such a plan, there are many 
who will agree with Archbishop Stritch who says in the 
preface: “It strikes us that the value of her work does 
not rest so much in her specific conclusions as in the 
emphasizing of the importance of our making a thor- 
ough synthesis of our teacher training.” All who are 
interested in Catholic education and the furtherance of 
the Church’s educational mission in this country should 
read this book, and then attempt to help in the solution 
of the problem. E. J. FARREN 


TALES FROM A WORLD 
AT HOME WITH GOD 


THE GOLDEN LEGEND OF JACOBUS DE VORAGINE. Trans- 

lated and adapted by Granger Ryan and Helmut 

Ripperger. Longmans, Green and Co. $3 
MODERN sophistication smiles at the childish credulity 
which created the legends of the saints. Only the acci- 
dents of time prevent our medieval forebears from 
laughing outright at the modern folly of rejecting the 
whole scheme of sanctity, miracles and Divine Provi- 
dence. What the gullible Middle Ages accepted was 
often improbable. But they never quite approached 
the superstition of a “science” which can swallow the 
impossible. The medieval believer had reason on his 




















side when he magnified the deeds of the friends of 
God. The power of God was an adequate explanation 
of marvelous things that might have happened. But 
not even Omnipotence can explain the contradiction of 
a world without God. The reader of this book will 
breathe a wholesome atmosphere. If the exaggerated 
exploits of the Saints make him more conscious of the 
goodness and nearness of a Divine reality which is 
frequently obscured by scientific criticism, he will thank 
the editors who have made the Golden Legend easily 
available. 

Jacobus de Voragine was not an historian, but he 
was a good story-teller. He knew nothing and cared 
little for critical method; his purpose was wholly prag- 
matic. He wanted to edify, instruct, inspire. His Saints 
were a concrete embodiment of the Gospel message; 
they were Christian virtue personified. Purity, courage, 
love of truth and love of God were the things he tried 
to teach. The more shining and clear-cut the example 
he presented, the better the lesson was learned. 
Chronology and geography were mere details; the ex- 
istence even of his subject was a matter of minor im- 
portance. He contributed his limited literary ability, 
but the real author behind his composition was an 
imaginative and creative people. In their folklore a 
nucleus of fact was embellished, transferred, duplicated, 
to make each popular hero more heroic. 

As a secondary source for past events, critical history 
would give Jacobus a very low rating; as a primary 
document his collection of stories is a nearly perfect 
mirror of the times in which he wrote. Saints and 
angels and demons, Heaven and Hell, inanimate nature 
and the animal kingdom were elements in a world of 
unity, harmony, order and purpose, with God over all 
and man seriously intent upon his higher destiny. 

Over five hundred extant manuscript copies of the 
Legend are an index to its popularity. Even in the 
face of the sneering Renaissance more than 150 editions 
and translations were printed. R. CORRIGAN 


THE DarK House. By Warwick Deeping. Alfred A. 

Knopf. $2.50 
UNFOLDED here is the story of an English village doc- 
tor who “passed through one of life’s uncomfortable and 
turgid phases, and emerged from it, the beloved physi- 
cian who found pleasure and blessedness in the business 
of healing.” The turgid moment in the life of Doctor 
Richmond was a pretty sordid liaison with the wife of 
one of his patients. He found confession to his wife and 
a doctor friend good for his soul, and in the last few 
pages of the story seems well on his way to a healthy 
and happy life. Fortunately Richmond was still young, 
and “with sex out of his eyes,” he promised to be a 
credit to his profession. Certainly up to the time of his 
affaire he had been a rather insufferable cad. 

Warwick Deeping is a doctor himself, and he writes 
of the problems of a young doctor with understanding 
and sympathy. A nice sense of the dramatic, with a style 
which is never labored, gives technical merit to the 
novel. The Dark House may not be Deeping at his best, 
but it ranks with his better stories. If it is objected that 
Richmond takes too long in the tale to lift up his eyes, 
and to see the finer things of life, the author need not 
defend himself. That would be the story of someone else, 
not Doctor Richmond. At the same time, it requires 
patience of the reader to await Richmond’s conversion. 

RosBert A. HEWITT 


THE YEAR’s LiturGy. Volume II. By Abbot Cabrol, 

O.S.B. Benziger Bros. $3.50 
IF any modern student of the Latin liturgies finds en- 
trance into the scholars’ Valhalla, it will surely be the 
late Abbot of Farnborough, Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B., who 
steadily published works ranging all the way from 
severest scholarship of the gigantic Dictionnaire d’ 
Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie to modest man- 
uals and pamphlets year for year from 1900 to his la- 
mented death (at the age of eighty-two) in 1937. No 
problem in scholarship was too recondite to engage the 
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Abbot’s attention, nor any avenue of popularization too 
simple to lie beneath his notice. 

His last legacy is, fittingly enough, a summary study 
of the entire Church Year. The first volume of this 
work, dealing with the Sundays and great feasts, was 
well into publication when death summoned its author 
The second volume, the Sanctoral, was, on the contrary, 
but barely sketched and charted. That explains the in- 
terval of three years between the appearance of the 
two volumes. The late Abbot’s editors have caught the 
genuine spirit of the author, in that their erudition is 
carried lightly, their commentary very forthright, their 
piety solid and instinct with Benedictine assurance. Per- 
haps they would have been well-advised if they had re- 
verted to the customary chronological, rather than a 
“classified,” order of treatment of the Saints whose 
feasts occur in any of the seasons. Despite the addition 
of an index, the “classified” disposition will make the 
use of the book more complicated than it need be. 

GERALD ELLarD, S.J. 


SocraL OrpER. By Walter L. Willigan and John J. 
O’Connor. Longmans, Green and Co. $3 
MILLIONS of individuals and hundreds of groups are 
convinced that they have the answer to social problems. 
Frequently they have a partial answer but, because it is 
only a partial answer, it is competitive, with the result 
that groups and ideas fundamentally sound and sym- 
pathetic are too often engaged in jealous, petty conflict. 
The authors of Social Order, by their constant repeti- 
tion of the title through chapter after chapter, have 
made use of a sane approach to avoid the mentality of 
narrow horizons too common among both scholars and 
activists. They present education as part of the social 
order, social service as part of the social order. Housing, 
farming, improvement of labor conditions, child care, 
health, security are studied not as ends in themselves, 
not as cure-alls, but as component parts of a right social 
order. Their insistence on the median role of govern- 
mental activity is an especially salutary antidote to the 
naive American confidence in the power of the Federal 
Government to solve all problems by passing a law. 
Solidly principled, finely proportioned, well-document- 
ed and clearly written, Social Order is what its authors 
intended it to be, a reliable introduction to the study of 
Sociology. JOHN P. DELANEY 


Our CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS. AMERICAN MUSIC IN 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By John Tasker Howard. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $3.50 
WHEN an American musicologist attempts to classify 
the enormous output of music in this country during the 
last four decades, he gives himself a really difficult task. 
After reading this excellent book no one can complain 
of a dearth of good musical compositions in America. 

Mr. Howard has been compiling the data for this 
comprehensive survey for ten years and he has suc- 
ceeded in producing a practical reference book for the 
music lover, either professional musician or appreciative 
listener. 

There are a number of societies in the United States 
devoted to fostering the compositions of native Ameri- 
cans and talented foreigners who have become Ameri- 
cans by adoption. The radio and summer concerts have 
been great mediums for exhibiting the works of young 
composers. Interested listeners have increased to vast 
proportions through these popular agencies. This is just 
the sort of informative book to keep beside the radio, 
when new names and new works are announced. 

The author has used a very neat and readable method 
of classifying these composers, not by decades, but by 
trends, whether they be the classic influence, jazz 
rhythm or folk tunes. After giving brief biographies of 
the men and women whose works have had hearings, 
he gives comments of the leading critics, as well as the 
credos of the artists themselves. Only time can evaluate 
their true worth, but it will be interesting for future 
critics to look back upon current opinions. 

CATHERINE MURPHY 























MUSIC 





IMPRESARIOS, as a rule, have few idle moments that 
they may devote to relating their experiences, their 
remembrances of temperaments and of the many foibles 
of musical artists who came under their management. 

Charles L. Wagner realized that his memoirs would 
make good reading and took the time from his busy 
schedule to record Seeing Stars (Putnam, %%), after 
having had thirty years’ experience booking iecturers, 
concert and opera stars and managing legitimate the- 
atricals. 

This success story begins with Mr. Wagner’s childhood 
spent in the midwestern town of Shelbyville, Illinois, 
where he organized the town’s first lecture course. This 
led to the management of his first big name, Colonel 
Robert G. Ingersoll. 

Establishing a Chicago office, he managed the singer 
Jessie Bartlett Davis, giving her $1,000 a week, a size- 
able sum in those days. Then, Charles Wagner decided 
to learn how to “manage stars and enjoy doing it,” on 
the Chautauqua and Lyceum circuits. It was through 
this connection that he handled Jack London, James 
Whitcomb Riley, Opie Read and William Jennings 
Bryan. For still broader experience he became manager 
of the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra. 

Having met the Irish tenor, John McCormack, in St. 
Paul, he offered him $2,500 a week. Later, McCormack 
admitted that this had been a life saver. At that time 
McCormack was known as a singer of ballads. Wagner 
insisted that he sing Bach and Handel as well. McCor- 
mack agreed and he soared from ballads to Bach and 
from $2,500 a week to $8,000 a performance under the 
guidance of Charles Wagner. Mary Garden, John 
Charles Thomas and the unforgettable Galli-Curci, who 
made her New York debut in Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, have 
at one time or other put their careers in Mr. Wagner’s 
hands. 

He terms his theatrical ventures as “My bout with 
Broadway” and considers The Barker, starring Richard 
Bennett, his biggest success. Will Rogers figured promi- 
nently under Mr. Wagner’s banner, for Rogers was the 
first comedian to tour the concert courses. 


Parents are now given the opportunity to bring Walt 
Disney’s Fantasia to their children in book form. Little, 
Brown and Co. have published The Nutcracker Suite 
($1.50), a combination of three books in one. First, a 
beautiful fairy story. Second, colorful pictures that are 
subtle creations drawn by Disney of lovely flower 
dancers and funny bug musicians that form the orches- 
tral accompaniment. Third, The Nutcracker Suite, six 
haunting melodies composed by Tchaikovsky and free- 
ly transcribed for the piano by Frederick Stark. They 
include the Dance of the Dew Drop Fairies, Chinese 
Dance, Blossom Ballet, Water Ballet, Russian Dance 
and the famous Waltz of the Flowers. 


Elizabeth C. Moore has created an interesting idea, 
An Almanac for Music-Lovers (Henry Holt, $2.50). The 
dual character of this book makes it valuable to all 
those interested in music. Miss Moore has taken our 
calendar year and listed under each daily heading, anni- 
versaries of musicians, significant facts about them, 
dates of composition performances, births, deaths and 
many amusing stories on the way. 

For instance, the writer has found that the Musician’s 
Union is not a product of modern times. It was organ- 
ized so long ago that 1941 will bring its 620th anniver- 
sary. In several cases Miss Moore has failed to list cer- 
tain pertinent data concerning composers. She will have 
to duplicate this book several times before she will have 
covered the musical lore that exists in our time. 

ANNABEL COMFORT 
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THEATRE 


VAGUE ENDINGS. Every life holds numerous episodes 
that never really end. Their finish is left dangling uncer- 
tainly in the air. Probably that is the reason most of us 
like a definite conclusion to the plays we see. If there 
has been a problem we want it solved. We feel in the 
final analysis that the author is not justified in offering 
us an unfinished ending. Authors do it, however, have 
always done it, and probably will continue to do it. No 
less a master than John Galsworthy, brilliantly consid- 
ering the labor problem in Strife, left it unsolved, both 
his fine labor leader and his wise capitalist equally col- 
lapsed victims at the finish of his play. 

Innumerable lesser lights have followed his example 
in their plays. This season we have been offered a dozen 
plays which threw away their finish, either because the 
author did not know it himself or because he decided, 
being perhaps a little weary of problems (as we all are), 
to let the public solve his problem for him. The public 
usually and coldly declines to do this. Also it feels more 
or less abused and betrayed by the author who does not 
give it a satisfactory climax. 

What the playwright often fails to realize is that a 
vague finish to a play can destroy the whole value of 
an otherwise good drama. Only a few weeks ago, in my 
reviews of the season’s stage offerings, I discussed a 
melancholy example of this—the unpardonably flat fin- 
ish of They Walk Alone. In this the heroine either 
swoons or drops dead—one does not know which (and 
I have heard dozens of persons discuss that point) and 
neither does one know whether the final (supposed) vic- 
tim has really been murdered or not. 

Another example was given in The Talley Method, in 
which the heroine walks out on the hero in the last mo- 
ment of the play and he is left sitting alone in his con- 
sulting room, staring bleakly into space. Those two 
lovers could certainly have worked out their problems, 
with a little more help from the playwright! 

The Beautiful People, which at no time in its progress 
has much to recommend it, brings all its characters on 
the stage at the last moment exactly as if they were 
taking a curtain bow. There is no reason whatever why 
they are there, except that Mr. Saroyan probably real- 
ized it was ten minutes to eleven and that both players 
and audience wanted to go home. We went, gladly. 

Through these and many similar experiences this win- 
ter I have sat philosophically, telling myself that per- 
haps it is better to have no ending to a play than to 
have a disappointing one. I wonder if it is. We have 
been given opportunities to consider that problem, too. 
In Philip Yordan’s play, Any Day Now, at the Studio 
Theatre this Spring, the lad who was responsible for all 
the troubles of the other characters got off with no pun- 
ishment whatever and without learning the most ele- 
mental lessons of his and their experiences. Possibly 
that is a less annoying finish than no finish at all, but 
I doubt it. 

These reflections are the result of my recent atten- 
dance at the Berkshire Playhouse revival of Philip 
Barry’s Tomorrow and Tomorrow, with Ruth Chatter- 
ton playing its leading role and with a finish which sug- 
gests that Mr. Barry has learned nothing in the ten 
years since he wrote it. Surely he would have changed 
that bad ending of a good play if he had progressed in 
wisdom. But his drama’s end still shows us a lovable 
and gifted child who has almost lost his life through the 
blindness of the well-meaning fool who is supposed to 
be his father but isn’t, and who is cheerily preparing to 
continue his blunders as the final curtail falls. 

Recalling this and similar examples of fuzzy thinking 
in our plays, one cannot help wishing that all play- 
wrights would add to their initial drives a sane and in- 
spiring “follow through.” ELIZABETH JORDAN 














FILMS 


SERGEANT YORK. There is not even a faint reminder 
in this drum-beating account of a mountaineer’s achieve- 
ments in the World War of the bitter disillusionment 
which salted such loudly acclaimed post-war films as 
All Quiet on the Western Front. The movie pendulum 
has swung all the way from horror to heroics, and what 
looks suspiciously like time-serving emerges as the vir- 
tue of timeliness. This picture, in subtle fashion, re- 
instates the romantic idealism which Hollywood has, 
until recently, been so eager to debunk. The mature life 
of Alvin York is presented as an American epic, and his 
humble background as an unexceptional Tennessee 
farmer is dramatically underscored in order to make his 
battlefield exploits reach the stature of an American 
symbol. His feat in capturing an enemy machine-gun 
nest is the spiritual climax of a touching scene in which 
York debates his personal relationship to a conflict be- 
yond his understanding. Howard Hawks, no stranger to 
war films of the cynical variety, has constructed this 
one on simply appealing lines, stressing homeliness and 
virtue in the first part and victory and valor in the sec- 
ond. Gary Cooper is eloquently plain as York, investing 
the role with deep conviction, and he is ably seconded by 
Joan Leslie, Walter Brennan, Margaret Wycherley and 
Stanley Ridges. This adult film would be excellent in a 
calmer world setting but its dedication to peace does not 
jibe with its suitability for warlike audiences. (Warner) 


THE SHEPHERD OF THE HILLS. Harold Bell Wright’s 
faded novel of the hill country comes to the screen as a 
technicolored and sometimes lurid mixture of sentimen- 
tality and superstition, with a stroke of grisliness 
thrown in for bad measure. In spite of capable perform- 
ances all around, the story creaks in unfolding the tan- 
gled events which reconcile a vengeful youth and the 
father he thought a deserter. When the son discovers 
that the kindly shepherd is his father, he plots to kill 
him under the goading of an evil aunt. But the plan mis- 
carries and gives the father a chance to establish his 
innocence. The direction is alternately mawkish and 
morbid, and the attention paid to mountain superstitions 
amounts at times to decadent exploitation. Harry Carey 
is chiefly effective in the cast, while Beulah Bondi, Mar- 
jorie Main, Betty Field and John Wayne contribute pic- 
turesque types. The pictorial merits of the film are con- 
siderable but they do not make up for unevenness in the 
entertainment and moral values. (Paramount) 


BLONDIE IN SOCIETY. The latest link in the Bum- 
stead saga is sound comedy on the antic side, with 
enough novelty of incident to offset its use of standard 
comic devices. Blondie does not vault the social barriers 
entirely but she does enter a great Dane in the dog show 
and waiks off with the prize amid the conflicting reac- 
tions of Dagwood, his boss and a combination dog- 
fancier and prospective client. Frank Strayer’s direction 
is zestful and ingenious, and the fresh humor offered by 
Penny Singleton, Arthur Lake and Larry Simms is 
strongly reinforced by Edgar Kennedy as a victimized 
veterinarian. This is amusing family fare. (Columbia) 


ACCENT ON LOVE. Minor films sometimes raise major 
problems. The peculiar shortsightedness of the socially 
conscious film is illustrated in this ineffectual drama 
which discourses on the disparity between slums and the 
American ideal, and then ends triumphantly with the 
sort of convenient divorce which has made American 
marriage the shortest distance between romance and 
Reno. Osa Massen, J. Carroll Naish and George Mont- 
gomery are handicapped in a film which is as dull as its 
social conclusions are indigestible. (Twentieth Century- 
Fox) THomas J. FITzMorrIs 


EYE EXAMINATIONS 


@ Three registered 
optometrists having 
years of experience 
are at your service, to 
give you examinations 
and a 

@®GLASSES 
JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. at reasonable prices 


6 EAST 3th STREET, NEW YORK ESTABLISHED 1892 
Opposite B. Altman's 34th St. Entrance Merckling & Staff 

















Telephone: CA 5-6774 
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IMMACULATA COLLEGE -ENNsSvann 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 

Fully Accredited: Degree: Arts, Sciences, Pre-medical, Secretarial, 

Music, Vocational Home Economics, High ‘School Teacher Certificate. 

Swimming pool, lake, campus 327 acres, athletics, riding, sports. 

View-book on request. 4 minutes from Philadelphia. 
Phone: Malvern 2201. Cable: Marrimmac. 

















College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 


COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND BS. 
Extensive Campus BorpERING ON Hupson River 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 











THE IMMACULATA 


I: Washington, D. C. FULLY ACCREDITED 





JUNIOR COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL 
Sisters of Providence of St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
Also Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 to 8. Address the Registrar. 














GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 


secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York. 




















Official 
League 
Badge 


An imitation of the Off- 
cial Badge is being sold 
by some dealers. As this 
imitation badge lacks the 
requirements of the Holy 
See, the League Indulg- 
ences cannot be gained by 
its use. Be sure to obtain 
Front View, Official League Badge the Official Badge 
CLOTH BADGE, 5 cents each by mail; 17 cents per 
dozen ; $1 35 per hundred ; $13.00 per thousand. 
Enclosed in Ce Celluloid, id, with ‘metal rim, 8 cents each; 40 
cents per dozen; $3.25 per hundred; $30.00 per thou- 


sand. 
Prints Only, 85 cents per hundred; $8.00 per thousand. 


APOSTLESHIP OF PRAYER 


(Desk A) 515 East Fordham Road New York, N. Y. 
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NOTICES. Rates Six Cents per Word. 


Payment to be made with order. 





“NAA, Dopey, howze ken ya play kick-de-can wunst dem cars stops 
fur de lights?”—How about depriving yourself just a little so that 
some undernourished and underprivileged youngster can escape 

city streets and enjoy a_ beneficial two week vacation in an ideal 
environment at Spring Valley, N. Y.? One dollar will defray all 
expenses of a day in camp and even a quarter will h provide a 
roper meal. Kindly send a contribution now for the Fresh Air Camp 
oe poor children to the Society of St. Vincent de Paul in New York, 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





COUNTRY Homes, Stone House Farms, Winter-Summer Riverside 
Camps for families, organizations and institutions. Aloysius F. Arthur, 
19 Foxhall Avenue, Kingston, N. Y 





WANTED: Hol: Compuston, 2 volumes by Father Dalgairns. America, 
53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 





DAD’S Original Scotch Oatmeal Cookies. 12 dozen for $1.25, express 
prepaid. Renz Bakery, 3854 Louisiana Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 





“Successful Undertaking—Distinctly Useful,” says Yale Professor of 
College Misericordia Digest: Spiritual Reading. yearly. Dallas, 
Pennsylvania. 





ASPIRING writer wishes employment (part or full time) that will 
enable him to finish novel based on Catholic social thought. Not averse 
to house work. Stanley Vishnewski, AMERICA, 53 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR PRISONERS. Two libraries are being established in two 
district prisons. Father Scott’s books will do much good. Please send 
books to Rev. G. A. Zema, S.J., 980 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TAILOR. ant, Cievioat ee —" De a, 2. oe vines 
R 801, New Yor ° we ‘ormerly with Jo . McBvoy, Inc.). 
Clerical Robes, Cassocks, Monsignori Outfits, Sisters Cloaks and Mantles. 
VOICE Training for Si and S ers. Endorsed by Clergy and 
Laity. Special rate for Ly rse of ten lessons. Directress 
of Music, Notre Dame College, Staten Island. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 
132 West 74th Street, New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet free. 


BOY Saviour Movement Publications. Jesus as Boy and Youth in 
Christian Education by Rev. Mario soteom, By.. Rome, Italy. Book- 
lets by Father Walsh: 


A Call of the Shepherd; Devotion to the Boy 
Saviour for the School and the Home; A Plea for Reverence; Words 
ion; enced Devotion 














of the Hymns of the Devotion; Ind Prayer of the in 
27 languages. Any of the above iets postpaid, ten cents (stam: 
accepted). Loyal and True Hymnal, cloth binding, fifty cents. 
Prices of all above complete, postpaid, $1.00. Rev. . Walsh, S.J., 
986 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





ETREA For Priests. Eight-day closed retreats for priests only, 
Ss . esuit Fathers at the site of the 
es. For 1941 Schedule and information 
cFarland, S.J., Director, Heart 
Retreat House, Auriesville, N. Y. 

SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys too. A man’s 


store. Many of the Clergy are our steady customers—we welcome your 
aanvenaen. 117 Church Street, Corner Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ENCYCLICAL 
SET 


18 Titles $1 


SELECTED ENCYCLICALS 
OF 


LEO XiIll, PIUS XI, and PIUS XII 


tHE AMERICA Press 














53 Park Place . . New York, N. Y. 
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EVENTS 


MONOTONY was driven out of numerous lives. . . . In 
Los Angeles, a waitress found $515 on one of her tables. 
. . - In Minnesota, two youths entered a lawyer’s office, 
brandished guns, demanded ten dollars. From force of 
habit, the lawyer requested a receipt. . . . In an Eastern 
town, an argument over the ability of white hens to lay 
brown eggs started a riot. ... Placards were posted. In 
Mississippi, the following sign was placed on a farm 
fence: “Positively no more baptizing in my pasture. 
Twice here in the past two months my gate has been 
left open by Christian people, and before I chase my 
heifers all over the country again, all sinners can go 
where they are supposed to go.”. .. Names were altered. 
A Greek butcher in Chicago changed his name from 
Elias Haralampopoulas to Louis Harris. When his cus- 
tomers, all Greeks, could not remember his new name, 
he swung into reverse, became Elias Haralampopoulas. 
. .. Edicts were promulgated. . .. Flushing with pride as 
he discussed the patriotism of the “more than 1,000,000 
members” of the International Itinerant Migratory 
Workers Union (formerly known as the Hoboes of 
America), Jeff Davis, king of hoboes, ordered his sub- 
jects to stop “riding the rods” during the emergency. He 
imposed this sacrifice upon his followers, he explained, 
to prevent fifth columnists, disguised as hoboes, from 
sabotaging the railroads. Following promulgation of this 
national-defense measure, he left for Canada to aid the 
war effort of 50,000 Canadian hoboes... . 


Twenty-five candidates entered the June Texas Sena- 
torial contest. . . . One candidate, who spent $8.75 on his 
campaign and advocated a Five-Ocean Navy, received 
ten votes out of the half-million ballots cast. The Com- 
munist candidate did not run so well, receiving only 
eight votes. . . . Another aspirant, who proposed the 
manufacture of defense products out of old tin cans, got 
twenty-three votes. Running behind the entire field was 
a candidate who received the low vote of one. News dis- 
patches did not reveal the support behind this latter 
candidate. . . . Recently, the Census Bureau announced 
that the number of single men is considerably greater 
than the number of white unmarried women in the 
Panama Canal Zone, Alaska, Guam and Puerto Rico. 
Deluging the Bureau as a result of the announcement 
is a veritable torrent of letters from “love-sick maidens,” 
requesting names, addresses and photographs of bach- 
elors inhabiting the above regions. Practically every 
State contributes to the mass of letters. Some of the 
epistles express a preference for “tall, good-looking men 
with wavy hair.”. . . The love-lorn men also leaped into 
action. The Bureau is now being peppered with a heavy 
fire of mail from both the stronger and the weaker sex. 
Wrote one Far-West bachelor: “For many years I have 
sought matrimony, but only to be tossed to and fro, here 
and there. I read of the many requests from single 
ladies who are seeking men like me. You have my per- 
mission to send my name and address to any and all 
who ask for such.” 


A State college is developing a streamlined turkey di- 
minutive enough for the ice boxes and ovens of small 
families. . .. Emphasis today is on the small family. . . . 
A letter to the Ladies’ Home Journal suggests that to 
halt the declining birth rate, it might be a good idea if 
families shown in articles, stories and advertisements 
consisted of not less than four children instead of the 
one or two now shown... . Let’s shift the emphasis 
from the one-child to the four-child family. Later on, 
maybe we can have advertisements showing the seven, 
eight, nine and so-forth family. And then maybe the 
good, old days when parents were not ashamed to have 
many children will return. THE PARADER 














